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vexation Josephine might feel. That she was 
successful was, of course, impossible; for 
Jorephine’s cold, selfish heart was experiencing 
® new sensation, that no effort of gentle Mariel’s 
could affectin any way. Still she accepted the 
girl's increased friendship for a twofold reason. 

t gratified her pride, and was a bond to keep 
Humphrey near to her. Therefore she die- 
gembled her chagrin and vexation ag much as 
poseible ; and dissembled so well, indeed, that 
Mariel was easily deceived as to the state of 
her real feelings. 

“ We have not had a quiet hour to ourselves 
for an age! '’ Josephine said to Muriel, on the 
afternoon of this thirdday. ‘‘ What do you 
say to a drive, mignonne, all by ourselves ?'’ 

‘I shall love it! * Muriel declared at once. 
‘* We will put on our hats and slip away be- 
fore anyone can see us, Seraphim.” 

“‘ There isno danger of that,” Lady Bridge- 
worth answered. “‘ They are all settled for the 
afternoon. Look! There goes Miss Dewry and 
young Hopstone. How that girl flirts! Her 
mother is busy preparing for a good afternoon 
sleep, and Sir Hampbrey—well,”’ with a little 
laugh that was hard and cold, “ Sir Hum- 
phrey is no doubt amusing himself as he likes 
best, so run along and get your bat. The 
ponies will be readydirectiy. Oome down to 
the stable-yard. We will start from there !”’ 

Muriel was not three minutes preparing 
herself for the occasion. 

‘' It is very hot; but, perhaps, we shall go a 
shady way,” she t it to herself, with just 
@ little sigh; for, had she studied her own in- 
clinations she would have preferred a quiet 
hour or so under the trees; and then she 
thought cf her brother. ‘‘ I do wonder what is 
the matter with Huamphie? '’ she mused, ‘* He 
certainly was growing very, very intimate with 
Josephine; and now he has changed all at 
once, I amsureshe is hurt with him. I shall 
have a long chat with him when I can get the 
chance. Perhaps it is only my fancy after 
all, and he is only worried, poor boy. I have 
not had an opportunity of speaking to him 
about Julian and Buckley Farm. No doubt 
that is all that is Qaite enough, too!” 
Muriel mused on , a8 she went down 
the stairs. “Oh! dear, if only Julian were 
the least little bit like Humphie. But one 
might as well wish the moon was green 
cheese !”’ 

Josephine noticed the girl's shadowed face 
as they started off. 

“A penny for your thoughts, mignonne!" 
she said, lightly. 

Mariel laughed hurriedly. 

‘IT was going to make a most unsisterly 
remark, and say they were not wortha penny. 
I was thinking of Julian just then, Sera- 
phim.” 

Lady Bridgeworth’s heart beat a 
quickly, 

‘' Ig there something wrong?" she asked. 

‘' There is always something wrong about 
Julian, I am sorry to say.”’ 

Josephine touched up refractory Peter with 
her whip. A look as of relief came into her 
face and her cold eyes. 

‘*And—and you think Sir Humphrey is 
worried about him ?’”’ 

“Tam sure of it,’ Mariel answered, with 
real conviction. ‘' You see, Josephine, Julian 
aad his worries take an unfortunately definite 
form. They are not to be lightly dismissed.” 

Lady Bridgeworth drove on in silence for 
a few minutes, Her thoughts were very busy, 
and were considerably more agreeable than 
they had been for the last three days. 

This last remark of Moriel’s bad given a 
new complexion to the state of affairs, and ex- 
plained much of what before had been almost 
unexplainable. Still, though there was a cer- 
tain satisfaction to be derived from the thought 
that Humphrey’s change of mannerarose from 
some new trouble abont his brother, there 
was also @ distinct disappointment, in that he 

should not have torned to her for sympathy 
and, perbaps, consolation; but, instead, 
shoold have grown distant and cold. She gave 
a short, sherp sigh, and Muriel heardis, _ 


little 





“Shall I drive, Josephine?” 
asked. ‘ You look a little tired!” 

“‘T am not in the least tired, Mariel, and 
you could not possibly handle these two young 
gentlemen. They are as much as I can 
manage,” , 

Lady Bridgeworth spoke almost sharply. 
Mariel's words vexed her. Was her annoy- 
ance, then, making itself known on her face? 
Her vanity was touched immediately. She 
began chatting briskly in all her old, amusing 
manner, and sent the ponies along at a fine 


pace. 

Muriel had scarcely noticed which way 
they had taken; but by-and-by Lady Bridge- 
worth drew rein a little, and she saw that 
they had traversed almost the exact route as 
she and Humphrey had taken on the occasion 
of their ride together. 

Lady Bridgeworth, who had driven thither 
in a sort of joal fashion, suddenly 
woke up to a knowledge of where they were. 
She glanced at her watch. 

“ Just time to go through Torohester,” she 
said, in her sharp, curt way, and then she 
set her lips. ‘I want to leave message at 
the Rectory for Mr. Griffiths. He should have 
been up to see me several days ago.”’ 

A bright flash lit up Mariel’s pretty face-at 
mention of Owen's name. 

“What a dear little cottage it is, and what 
& sweet woman Mrs. Griffiths is!” 

Lady Bridgeworth shrugged her shoulders. 

“‘ Chacum 2 son gout,” she said. ‘‘To me 
Mre, Griffiths ia a very ordinary and twaddly 
old woman, with somewhat objectionable 
manners. But one does not expect much from 
the mother of a country curate, after all!” 

Mariel was silent only a moment, Then 
her reed justice, — from any other feel- 
i her to speak. 
oe Ob Iam sare Mrs. Griffiths is a perfeot 
gentlewoman, Josephioe. Perhaps you don't 
know her very well?” 

"Quite well enough!" was the reply given 
indifferently,and yet with enfficient contempt. 

After this ‘there came a little silence, and 
an awkward one. Moriel had winced at her 
friend's words. They hurt her as though the 
had been levelled ‘at her own flesh and blood, 
and not at two people, one of whom she only 
knew slighty at the other of whom she had 
only spoken to once in her life. 

It was Josephine in her worst mood who 
had said these things ; and it was not the first 
time that Muriel had felt a sorrowful con- 
viction forced on her that the girl she had 
loved so warmly in her schooldays was grown 
into a woman, lacking all the gentle and 
tender qualifications that her sex should have 
bestowed upon her, 

The ponies trotted fleetly towards Tor- 
chester. The sun was very hot, but the road 
was bordered on each side by tall, thickly- 
leafed trees, which formed a sort of canopy, 
and gave a grateful, pleasant shade. 

A olock in the distance chimed four. There 
would be ample time to leave the message for 
Owen Griffiths, and be back at Torchester 
— in time for the afternoon tea on the 

awn, 

Half way to the village there was a good 
bend in the road, and as they were turned 
round this they swerved and plunged a little 
in fright. Lady Bridgeworth’s strong hands 
and wrista soon checked them, and then she 
cast a glance at the cause of this alarm on the 
part of the animals. Her face went ashen 
white as she looked. 

There was a wide bit of turf to the right, 
and one huge tree had grown, in somewhat 
distorted fashion, low over this oasis of grass 
in the long desert road of white, thin dust. 

Right away back under the trees an old 
ramshackle sort of chair was drawn up under 
the coolest and shadiest part of the tree. 

There was a donkey harnessed to the chair, 
and in it, supported by a cushion of some 
delicate old-fashioned shade of pink, sat a 
girl 

Her hat was off, and the sun, fallingin faint 
streaks through the trees, had found a reating- 


the girl 


place on her hair, which seemed to shine }j 
burnished gold. aa 

She was very pale, but lovely with a loveli. 
ness that was passing words. She was looking 
up with a smile to the face of a tall, stalwarg 
young man, who stood leaning against the 
tree talking brightly to his companion, 

A good dozen yards away there lay stretched 
on the grass the form of an old man fag 
asleep, and the donkey was browsing ang 
enjoying a nibble at the tarf round about his 
forelegs. 

It was a little dolce far niente sketch, a sort 
of little picture one sees in any country road 
on a hot summer's day, though it would be 
rare indeed to meet with o face so fair o¢ 
fairer than the beautiful one raised 0 con. 
Sainely, yet shyly, to handsome Eumphrey 


There was a little ory of his name in ag. 
tonished tomes from Muriel—a wave of her 
hand, a hasty doffing of his cap, a bend of 
Lady Bridgeworth’s haughty head; and-then 
there remained nothing but a cloud of dust, 
that hid the pony carriage and its occupants 


as it rolled out of sight. 
J could not speak for a moment or 
two. ben she did her voice was forced and 


“Bo we have cos gromesy ag out to 
manages to pass his time e must have a 
good laugh at him, mignonne /” 

M felt distinctly uncomfortable; and 
yet, after all, there was no reason why this 
should be so. Although Humphrey wasa guest 
at Torchester Honse he was undoubtedly free 
to speak to @ ‘who was not in 20 enviable 
& position ; yet, from Lady Bridgeworth’s 
manner; it was plaim to see that that one 
glimpse of her guest laughing and chatting 
to someone outside the social sphere of Tor- 
chester House had given dire and undoubted 
offence. It was an enormous relief to her 
when Lady Bridgeworth spoke next, 

“mn after all,” Josephine said, in 20 
chary briak « manner as to entirely 
deceive Muriel, ‘‘we had better say nothing. 


We may hurt where we mean to amuze, 
It is not ys wise to tease, is it, mig. 
nonne ?'* 


“Oh! Iamwure Homphie-wouldn't minds 
little bit! He is an awfal tease himecll. 
Do you knew who he was talking to? ! 
only jast t sight of him. I was keeping 
my eyes on the ditch, choosing a good 
spot in whiich to land, for Peter seemed deter: 
mined to-upset us.” 

Muriel laughed as she finished, and 
Josephine laughed, toc, in a forced, bitter 
fashion. Her heart and brain seemed to be 
on fire. Nowaill was clear to her. Now his 
changed manner, his cold looks, were fally 
explained. Under her breath she suddealy 
cursed Barbara Vereker, cursed Owen 
Griffiths and his mother for having dared to 
defy her, and bring about this thing. The 
girl’s loveliness had gone home to her even 10 
that fleeting moment. She seemed to wither 
into a hard old woman, beside that delicate 
beautiful epitome of youth, All the pent-0p 
anger and hatred against the brother w 
had wronged her now flamed into being sgaint 
the sister who was innocent of wrong towards 
her, yet, who in her ignorance and lovelines#, 
was robbing her of shat on which her _— 
had been set she knew now how determinately 
and absolutely. f 

There might have heen some, probably 
many, women who wonld have regarded - - 
afternoon’s episode in a far lees welgnty 
manner. Not so Josephine. Sho had # conv 
tion, not a presentiment, of what age 
forthcoming in the futare; and i oo 
moment every hope she bad ever a 
of becoming Humphrey Lascelles’ wi 
withered and died suddenly. 





Mnriel glanced once or twice ad het 
| friend who waa so long in answering — 
Instinctively eho felt she had asked & — 
apropos question, and wished vaguely | 
! conld have withdrawn it. Thia wish inores 
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—_-— 
considerably as Lady Bridgeworth answered 


a ole Humphrey's companion, mignonne, 
was none other than this much-disoussed 
over-sympathised-with girlfrom Longtone. I 
was under the impression that she had gone 
from the Rectory, but my impression was 
wrong, you see.” 

“She may not be ataying with Mrs. 
Griffiths,” Muriel said, hastily, eager to con- 
ciliate Josephine with the young clergyman 
andhis mother. ‘We are going there now, 
are we nos? You can coon find ont!” 

But Lady Bridgeworth had changed her 


mind, 
“The Halloways aro coming to tea. I 
think we had better get home as quickly as 


can.’’ 

The drive back to Torchester House was 
performed in almost complete silence. Mariel 
made sundry efforts to start a conversation ; 
but Lady Bridgeworth was evidently not ina 
talking mood, aud it was with a sigh of relief 
that Muriel alighted from the carriage, and 
went up to her room. 

After all, I shall be glad to go back with 
Humphie,” she said to herseif. ‘It seems un- 
kind and ungrateful to say it ; but there is 
something so different and difficult abont 
Josephine lately, I feel as if I scarcely knew 
how to do or say the right thing, How 
strange she was this afternoon, After all, there 
was no harm in Humphrie talking to that girl, 
and it is foolish of Josephine to object. She 
can't be jealous of her, for she is so much 
greater herself, and Humphie is free to do 
what he likes,” 

Mariel flang herself down wearily on the 
large couch pulled close to the window. She 
could see the lawn from the wiadow, and could 
catch the laughter and the voices floating up 
onthe summer air. Lady Bridgeworth was 
greeting her neighbours,who had just arrived, 
and Muriel watched her for a few moments 
in a sort of troubled silence. 

She felt that Josephine cared for heras much 
aishe could care for anything or anybody, 
and that touched the girl; bat she was not 
blinded by this to the faults that, somehow, 
the last few days had been developed intoa 
painfully apparent fashion. 

“ She is and has been a kind friend to me,” 
Mariel said to herself; “ bat as Humphrey's 

lo"? 

She shivered suddenly. No, the woman her 
beloved brother should choose for life must 
possess Something tender—something gentle— 
that indefinable something which Josephine 
Bridgeworth, with all her cleverness, hand- 
= and brilliancy could never lay 

m to, 


CHAPTER xX. 

Houwrnrey Lasceiies had stepped out a yard 
or 80 involuntarily as he waved his hand to 
his sister ; but as the oarriage vanished in the 
cloud of dust he went back to his former posi- 
tion, the smile of pleasure at sight of Mariel 
lingering on his face. 

“ That was my sister! Isn't it fanny that 
80 often, when one is speaking very muoh of a 
particular person, he or she suddenly appears 
*Boseme thes 

arbara’s little fingers played nervously 
With the shabby ribbon of be hat. Her face 
was bent down, and a shadow had fallen on it, 
tobbing it of the bright look that Humphrey 
worked so hard to bring there. 

The noise of the pasaing carriage had made 

® donkey iifs its solemn, wise head, and 
stare about him, bat the old man lay wrapped 
unbroken slumber. Humphrey was busy 
aa away the dust from abort Barbara, 
first id not notice her changed expression at 
_ When she spoke, however, he saw that 

© was elther tired or troubled. 
bask think, Sir Humphrey, I—I must go 
ok, Mrs. Griffiths will be expecting me!” 
ie palled ons his watch. -e 
‘ i8 Only just s, quarter past four, and tea 
not until five, The sun ie not too hot, In 





another three-quarters of an hour it will have 
changed a little, and there will be more shade 
on the road. Besides,” with a laugh, “our 
Jehu is having such a nice nap it seema a 
shame to wake him! " 

Barbara echoed the langh faintly, bat the 
sunshine of the afternoon was blotted out for 
her. The glimpse of Josephine Bridgeworth’s 
cold, hard face had broughta shadow that de- 
atroyed the illusion that had come so sweetly 
and 80 unconsciously. 

For one brief hour Barbara had almost for- 
gotten all that lay in the past. The weary, 
miserable life of drudgery and struggle—tho 
heartbarnings and yearnings over that brother, 
80 dear, yet so disastrously unreliable and 
unsatisfactory—the memory of the awfal 
accusation, the trial in the hot, dirty police- 
court, the horrible journey to Longtone, and 
the mental sufferings she had endured. 

All this had been wafted away for a while 
by the magic touch of a friendly hand, the 
sound of a clear, strong voice, the unconscious 
influence of a sympathy which she realised 
only, in a vague, delicious sense, but which 
was dangerously comprehensible to the man 
who had worked all this gentle good. 

She should be lifted out of her sorrow and 
shadow, Humphrey bad said to himseif, 
almost passionately. It was pitifal, is was 
horrible, to see one so young, so fair, wearing 
that look of anguish and despair | 

He had seen her each of these three days. 
On this particular afternoon he had med her 
just as she was being drawn throngh tiie 
village, and quite easily and naturally bo had 
dropped into a saunter beside the rickety old 
chair to which the donkey had been harnessed 
at his suggestion the preceding day; and be- 
fore they had been together half.an-hour he 
had succeeded in coaxing a tiny little laugh 
and a touch of brightness that bespoke the 
youth that lived still in the young, crashed 
heart. He talked of—what? He soarcely 
knew himeelf, His brain supplied the matter 
unconsciously, and he laughed and chatted 
incessantly. 

They had grown quite friendly, and Ham- 
phrey was congratulating himself on his 
prowess as a mental doctor when the harmony 
of the moment had been disturbed by those 
prancing ponies and smart carriage, and, lo 
and behold! all his treatment had gone for 
naught. 

‘If you are tired we will go back !’’ he 
said, gently, almost tenderly. 

Barbara hurriedly assured him she was not 
tired. She tried to smile ai him, but he saw 
that it was an effort; and he stood watching 
the bent head, with its masses of wonderfal 
red-gold hair, in a sort of curious mood, which 
he could not have very clearly explained. 

He stood leaning against the tree with his 
arms folded, and he let his eyes wander fram 
that gracefal little head over the landscape 
near. But there was a magnetic inflasnce 
that drew his gaze back to her again; and 
then he found himeelf frowning and biting 
his lip, for something was shining and glitter- 
ing on the shabby black hat, and looking at 
her more intently he saw that she was crying 
silently. 

Humphrey moved restlessly. Ho felt as he 
always felt when Muriel was ill or unhappy, 
as sometimes she was about Julian, only the 
feeling was not quite the same now. 

“Miss Vereker—J,” he began hurriedly, 
end then stopped. ‘Please don't,” he said. 
Then, “I—1 can’t bear to see you so un- 
happy.” 

Barbara hurriedly brushed her eyes. She 
paused & moment, and then looked at him 
suddenly, eagerly, a light of hope on her 
lovely face. 

‘*Sir Humphrey,” she said, ‘yon are so 
kind to me, so very kind--wili you help 
me?” F 

The young man’s bronzed face flushed with 
sudden delight. He held out his etroug righ’ 
hand to her. 

“Tell mo what you wan) me 


} eaid, quietly, 





Barbara put her litéle fiagers into that 
strong hand. How pleasant and comforting 
the touch was! She looked up at him eagerly, 

“Help me to go away—to get to London. 
I—you see—they will not let me go. If I 
speak of it they are hurt, and I cannot do or 
Bay anything to huré them, they are 80 good, 
and yet—yet I mast go, I must.” 

He was holding her little hand, still look- 
ing down on her flashed, delicate beauty, 
feeling a strange, strong yearning conte upon 
him to take her in his arma and end her 
troubles once and for all. His voice was not 
quite steady, and his strong hand trembled a 
little as he answered her. 

‘*You—you want to go away without telling 
them?” he said, gently. 

She breathed rather than said ‘ yes,” 

** And do you not think that you will hurt 
them very deeply if you do this,” he asked, 
still closing his fingers round thoze small, 
slender oncs. 

Her face dropped, and her lips qnivered. 

“Qh! if loaly knew whatto do,” she cried. 
She pushed the loose tendrils of hair from her 
brow with her free hand. She seemed to be 
quita unconscious that he was holding her 
other. 

** You want to return to London, then ? ”’ 

“ Yes,’’ she said, hurriedly, “ yes.’’ 

‘SYou have some one—some friend there 
whom you want to—to ses?” 

Humphrey found it almost difiicalé to speak, 
and his voice was suddenly hesitating and 
low. 

She shook her head. 

“T have no real friend, not one,” she 
answered, wearily, sorrowfally. And then ahe 
added quickly. ‘‘ Yes, lam wrong. There is one 
person who would be glad to see me.” 

She was thinking of Mrs. Webster, her 
kind-hearted landlady, who had been her con- 
fidant and adviser throagh the past months. 
Barbara would never forget all the rough 
kindness she had received at the hands of this 
woman, though it was indirectly through her 
that the crowning blow and sorrow of her 
young life had come. 

Do you not count your new acquaintances 
as friends?” Humpbrey asked, after a little 
pause, 

“TIT dare not,” the girl anawered. ‘I—I 
will not let myself think of them too much, or 
of all the kindness I have had, If—if I did! 
should never be able to do my duty.” 

Homphrey closed his hand firmer upon 
hers. 

‘What is your duty, child?" he asked, 
tenderly. 

*t To save those who have saved me!” 

He looked the surprise he felt at the passion- 
ate ring in her voice, and at her words. 

“You don’t understand. Why should you 
when you do not know what I fear!” 

Barbara drew her hand away from his, and 
clasped it with her other. She hesitated a 
moment, and a bright colour came on her fair, 
white face. 

‘‘Sir Hampbrey,”’ she said then, “ [—i 
will tell you why I have asked you to help me 
only please—please do not ever let anyone 
know. Iam sure you will not. Iam sure you 
will keep my seoret? ”’ 

“You can trust me,” was all Humphrey 
said; but she glanced up into his handsome 
face, and involuntarily she pnt ont her hand 
again. 

‘“* Yes, I can trast you,” and then she took 
breath. “I must go away from here—from 
the Rectory, becanse if I stay there will come 
rouble to dear Mrs. Griffiths and that good 
man,” her lips qnivered. ‘You see how I 
Jannot say anything to them for—for they 
would still keep me; and, oh! Sir Hamphrey 
it would break my heart if they have érouabie 


through me, I—I am sure you will help me 
to go away quietly. Ioan go back to my wor! 
at Mme. Sophie's. She will take me, [ ar 
gure, She is hard, and she does not pay very 
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round his heart. It burt him, almost like a 
sword thrust, to hear this child, this poor, frail 
flower, talking of working. 

He was silent so long that Barbara looked 
up at him hurriedly, nervously. 

“You—you will help me?” she asked, 
faintly. 

Humphrey did not answer at once. He 
stood looking down on her. A sudden convic- 
tion had suddenly come to him, a sort of over- 

wering knowledge of the trath that had 

imly suggested itself to him the last few 
days—a conviction that when he let this 
child go out of his path the sunshine and 
melody of life would be ceased for him for 
ever. 

It was all so sudden; yet it seems to Ham- 
phrey as though he had never lived until this 
moment—never known the sweetness, the joy 


there could be in the human heart until he had | 


come face to face with this girl, so lovely, 80 
gentle, so sorrowfal, so helpless. 

It was not a momentary passion that had 
forced itself upon him. True, her beauty 
bewitched his eyes, but it wasthe innate purity, 
the gentleness, the indescribable fascination of 
budding womanliness that touched him most, 
drawing on the wealth of his earnest, endaur- 
ing affection, and giving birth to a love that, 
thonogh it had come into existence so quickly 
would none the less live and rule him for the 
rest of hia natural life. 

He had had many a laughing flirtation. 
Sometimes an idea of marriage bad come to 
him, as it bad undoubtedly in the last meeting 
he had with Lady Bridgeworth-when he 

arted from her in town ; bat there had never 

wned in Humphrey Lascelles’ heart such a 
depth and strength of feeling, such a yearning 
over and longing for any one thing as came 
$o him now, as he stood looking down on the 
lovely waif whom fate had sent so onnex- 
pectedly into his life. 

A thousand thoughts rushed through his 
mind in this moment of silence. Love was great 
in his heart, but it had not overpowered his 
wisdom. 

He saw vividly the criticism of the world, 
the amazement, the disappointment it might 
be at such a choice. The pride of his race, his 
name was strong within him yet. 

When he looked at the flowerlike face 
before him he seemed to feel that not one of 

the women of his dead ancestors could have 
filled the place of wife more honourably, more 
aweetly, than this poor lone girl would do. 

Ot Mariel he thought, too, in that fleet, 
Silent fashion; but the memory of her wags 
soothing and pleasant, His brother, Julian's, 
sneer, and Josephine’s cold smile rose before 
him, but they had no power to hurt. He wag 
strong—he was free to do ag he liked. 

His past was unsullied by stain of sin or 
dishonour, He was fit to hold out his handsand 
garner this braised flower—this pure, outcast 
child into his heart of hearts. 

She looked up at him with her large eyes full 
of eagerness, and something like fear—he was 
so jong answering her. Would be refase to 
help her, after all? 

Her heart beat quickly, anxiously. He had 
been so kind, and was so strong, so full of 
protection and comfort. She knew hehad the 
most sincere, friendly feelings towards Owen 
Griffiche, andhis mother. Surely, oh! surely 
he would help her to save them from the anger 
that she knew by woman's instinct would most 
aseoredly come now did she remain at the 
Rectory any longer. 

“You will help me?” she faltered, at last. 

Haompbrey woke from hia train of complex 
thoughts. He smiled down on her gently, 
tenderly. 

*‘Bappose,” he said, unsteadily, for the 
feelings in his heart made his voice break, 
** suppose, little one, that I were to ask you to 
helo me? What then?” 

The girl smiled gladly. 

‘Oh! ask me,” she said, earnestly. “ Lat 
mé do something ; everybody does so much for 
me. I—I would like toshow I am gratefal.” 





Humphrey paused a moment, then he put 
aside the cover of the rickety chair. 

“Tae sun is falling on you,” he said. 
‘*Oome and stand beside me here in the shade 
- ~\ ae Barbara, give me your hand, 

ear!” 

She let him lifé her ont of the chair, and 
she stood leaning against the tree—a lovely, 
almost childish figare, slim, yet fall of grace. 
Humphrey took both her little hands in his. 

‘You are only a baby!” he said, half- 
laughingly, half-earnestly. 

‘IT am seventeen,” she cried, hurriedly. 
“ Ah! I see you think Iam too young to be 
of any use. I—I am sorry,” and her face 
shadowed over again. 

He drew a little closer to her. 

“I think jast the contrary,” he said, in a 
low, quick voice. “For I—I am going to ask 
you to help me very much, Barbara. I am 
going to ask you to give me something, my 

ear !’’ 

** Give you something?” 

She echoed the words in complete astonish- 
ment. There was not even the faintest scintil- 
lation of comprehension of what he could 
= mean. She had lived a hard, sorrow- 

ul life. Bardens had been thrust upon her 
long before she was old enough to know how 
bitter and anxious the world’s path could be. 
Bat though there had been drudgery and 
sorrow, poverty, and disgrace brought upon 
her by the only living creature to which she 
had to cling, Barbara's heart was as pure and 
beautiful as ker face. OCoquetry was not 
natural to her vanity, as is so often the case 
where true loveliness is concerned—was not 
even shadowed in her nature. And of other 
feelings, the child—for she was in trath and 
indeed that—had absolutely no knowledge or 
prescience, 

Humphrey read all this as he looked down 
into the depths of those deep blue eyes. She 
was smiling eagerly up into his face, so con- 
fident in her innocence, so beantifal in her 
purity and beauty. He was stirred to his very 
heart's core, 

‘* Yes, Barbara,’’ he said, speaking at last. 
“* Yes, you can give me something. You can 
give me the greatest happiness or the greatest 
pain. You understand me, do you not?" 

Barbara shook her head, but her eyes fell 
beneath his gaze ; and a blush, born suddenly 
and unconsciously, stole across her delicate 
face. No, she did not understand; but she 
felt allat once as though some strange, some 
— knowledge were coming to her 
quickly. 

She an from him a little, but her hande 
remained in his, and a stray streak of sun- 
shine fell on her bowed head, making her 
hair gleam as with an aureole of gold, and 
transforming her for the moment, to him, into 
an angel's form—an angel of purity, of sweet- 
ness, of love | 

(To be continued.) 





THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
———— 
OHAPTER IV. 


Contentment gives a crown 
Where fortune hath deny’d it. 
—Thomas Ford. 


Repxacina the purse in his pocket, he began 
examining the articles upon the table. 

A pretty stationery cabinet, inlaid with 
costly cameos, and formed of a precious wood, 
came in for ite share of examination, and he 
soon discovered in its recesses a packet of 
papers, neatly tied with ribbon. 

* More letters, eh?” he soliloquised, unty- 
ing the packet. ‘Who's from? Le’m’ see. 
Ah! bill for chambers. Received payment. 
Glad of it. Seems farniture’'s own, Good 
thing. Nover'll sell pictures, Wouldn't give 
shillin’ forlot. Don’t un’stand first principles 
art, Too much 'fraid of best paints, Subject 





aes, 





don’t peal to senses. Can live on Proceed, 
furniture some time, though, Why, here’ 
letter from Lady Rosenbary!” , 

He glanced over a delicate missive with her 
ladyship's name appended, and continued, — 

‘Possible? What ladyship’s want Wal'er? 
Begins ‘my dear young friend.’ What's she 
mean? Maus’ be something wrong, Wh 
dear? Looks ‘spicious. Mus’ ‘quire ints 
matter. And here’s more letters from lady. 
ship. Writes like mother, 'Spect Wal'g 
didn’t mean leave letters here. Looks like 
accident.” 

He looked over the remainder of the 
thrust them hack into their recess, and then 
arose and approached the young artist, regard. 
ing him with a benevolent expression, 

‘How comfor’ble looks! Hot afternoon,” 
he mused, ‘Envy his sleep. Why not 
self? Take nap, wake up. and talk Wal’er 
That's thing! Do it. Won't lie down ip 
sight, Scare him death. Surprise him |" 

The idea meant to be conveyed by this dis. 
jointed speech was soon carried into effeot, 

He moved cautiously about, drew up a silken 
lounge in the farthest corner of the chamber 
piled a few cushions upon it to serve as pillows, 
and then crept into the little recess he had 
made and com himeelf to sleep, 

The drowsy hum from the street, added to 
the effects of the liquor he had imbibed before 
visiting the young artiat, soon had the regulj 
of sending him into a sound slumber, 

For a little while silence again reigned in 
the room. 

And then the artist stirred uneasily in his 
sleep, stretched his arms, rabbed his eyes, and 
regained his full consciousness, 

“ How long have I slept!” he said, turning 
his eyes to the pretty gilt clock on the mantel. 
piece. ‘‘I must have been very tired. For 
two nights I have been awake, feeling an 
inspiration about my picture, and desiring to 
finish it as soon as possible, but my very 
sound sleep has quite refreshed me. I feel 
myself again."’ 

e arose from his couch, and commenced 
walking back and forth in his studio. 

The young artist had crossed his floor buts 
few times ere he became conscious of a loud 
snoring in the room. He paused in his walk, 
and looked around him in surprise. 

‘* What can that be?'’ he mused. “Some 
one must be asleep near me.” 

Hia first impulse was to go to the door lead- 
ing to the ante-room, but it was looked as he 
had left it. He unlocked it, however, glanced 
into the outer chamber, noticed that it was 
empty, and returned to hia studio- : 

It is only in here that I hear that sound,’ 
he thought. ‘‘ Some one must be concealed in 
this or the adjoining room.” ett 

A look into a pretty dressing-room adjoining 
convinced him that it was untenanted, 42) 
began an examination of the studio. 

Guided by the sound, be went to the distant 
corner where the stranger had ensconced him 
self, drew out the lounge, and bebeld hit 
singular visitor. ‘ 

That personage lay at his ease, with his 
thrown back on the cushion-pillows, his bt 
resting on his brows, his flaming red necktie 
unfastened, and a gentle perspiration bedewi0g 
his flashed countenance. 6 

As the artiet looked at this strange spectae 
an amused smile gathered about his mouth. | 

‘This is certainly a very cool p' 8: ‘ 
he said, aloud. ‘ What can the fellow wal 
here? How did he get in?” —~ 

The gentle fluttering of the curtains 
his attention to the window and balcony, in 
he instantly comprehended the macner 
which an entrance had been effected. he 

“I must be more carefal in ey 
thought, ‘‘ especially when I sen 
away on business. I might be robbed of all 
my valaables without being aware of my, 
until they were gone beyond redemption. sion 

After a few minutes, farther contempla' iC 
of the strange man begore him. the atl 
gently touched him with bis foot, saying 

“ Get up, sir!” 
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afford to be generous to your father. Couldn’t 
you spare me a trifle?" 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Walter, going to the 
table and searching in vain for his pocket-book 
—the one Loraine had already in his posses- 


sion. 

“ Why, that's very singular,” said the artist, 
searching among the papers and in his sta- 
tionery cabinet. ‘Iam very sure I threw it 
down here when I came home?” 

**Oh, never mind your poocket-book !” ex- 
claimed Loraine, with suspicious eagerness. 
“Can't you give me a hundred pounds? Be 
a long time before trouble you again, 
Walter!” 

The artist gave a quick, keen glance at 
Loraine’s face, saw it flash still more deeply 
under his scrutiny ; and then, satisfied of the 
whereabouts of his pocket-book, he went to the 
desk in one corner of the room, and filled out 
a cheque for the amount desired. He then 
handed it to Loraine. 

That person had advanced towards the 
desk, seen the document filled out, and now 
beheld Walter put in his pocket a purse much 
better filled than the one he had abstracted. 

‘As you are not going to Rosenbury Heath 
immediately,” said Walter, ‘I will write to 
mother this evening, informing her that you 
are alive and have returned. You purpose 
remaining in Londen?" 

Loraine replied in the affirmative, 

‘*T have been very busy for a week or two,” 
said Walter, ‘ with one of my pictures, and 
owe her a letter. Aa I said, I will write her 
to-night!” 

* Allright, Walter, shan’é see you again very 
s00n, 80 good-bye!” 

He shook hands with the young artist, put 
hia cheque in his pocket, and took his departure 
with « jubilant air. 

“If Parkin had been here he would not 
have been allowed to enter,” thought Walter, 
with a smile, after his visitor's departure. 
‘* What a father to respect and love!’ he added, 
more bitterly. ‘‘What would Geraldine say 
to such a relative?” 

Going to his picture, Walter resumed his 


contemplation of it, bné Loraine’s visit had | 


made an unpleasant impression upon him, and 
he did not feel quite himeelf, 

It was not pleasant to have such a valgar, 
drunken father, and Walter felt annoyed and 
disturbed. 

“I suppose he will run through hia hundred 
and twenty pounds,” thought Walter, “and 
will then go home and rob mother of her 





savings. I musi warn her of his probable | 


intentions. O! course, she will have a home 
with me always, if she is obliged to render up 
to him all she has. He can never rob her of 
& home and support while Ilive! I will write 
to her now!" 

He seated bimeelf at his desk and proceeded 
to write to Mrs. Loraine. 


Flinging off the sudden languor the news 
had given him Walter sent his servant for a 
cab, while he speedily changed his garments. 

Ina few moments he was speeding towards 
the station, where he arrived just in time 
- take the train, and he was soou on his way 

ome, 





CHAPTER YV. 


How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which seems. 
— Southey. 


We must now return to Lord Rosenbury, 
whom we left standing beside his dead mother, 
in the cottage where she had passed .the clos- 
ing years of her existence. 

lf his lordahip experienced any regrets at 
the death of the unhappy woman, they were 
smothered under the joy he felt at the sup- 
posed safety the event gave to his secret. 

‘* Yes, itis as well that she has gone,” he 
added, in a tone of deliberate calculation. 
‘* She was getting old, and might have taken 
it into her head to babble, or to make use of 
her relationship to me. I can now understand 
the familiarity. I have noticed in her conduct 
—that familiarity about which I have been so 
sensitive. It is very clear now why she held 
my hand so long, and why she stared so 
earnestly at me! The interest she has taken 
in me was that of a mother. It is fortunate 
that Lady Rosenbury was not at home to-day, 
and still more fortunate that Walter Loraine 
has not made his appearance, The seoret 
would have certainly been revealed to them 
if they had been present.” 

As indicated by these words, Lord Rosen- 
bury did not have any doubts of Mra, Loraine’s 
statements. Considering the solemn circum. 
stances under which she had spoken, and re- 
calling the many corroborations presented in 
his past knowledge and history, he could not 
help but acknowledge to himself, with a sigh, 
an entire belief in the revelations she had 
made to him. 

He mused a moment in silence upon the 
startling stroke his thoughts and prospects 
had received. 

A bitter sneer curled his lips as he reflected 
that he was the son of a gardener and a 
humble nurse, and that Walter Loraine, the 
reputed son of the dead woman, was the real 
heir of the Rosenbary estates and titles. 

Worse than all else, this real heir was his 
rival in love ! 

‘* Well, so be ié,’’ he at longth ejaculated, in 


| g tone full of energy and resolution. ‘' Be the 


secret as galling and menacing as it may, it is 
mine—and mine only! His late lordship did 


| not suspect it, or he would have been glad, no 
, doubt, to exchange me for this painter ! Her 


His letter was anusually affectionate, for he | 


reproached himself for the feeling he had con. 
fessed to Loraine, and he communicated the 
fact of Loraine’s return with the utmost 
caution and tenderness. 

While still busy at his task a rap sounded 
at the door, and Parkin, Walter’s valet 
entered the chamber. 


ladyship is eqally ignorant of the truth; and 
Walter himself, of course, has no knowledge 
whatever of it. As to that genteel father of 
mine, he is dead in Australia. The reanlt of 
all these facts is satisfactory. I am fully 
established in my possessions and honours as 
Lord Rosenbury, and nothing can occur to 
dispossess me. I have only to keep my own 


| counsels, and all will be safe !"’ 


_He advanced and stood respectfully at a 
little distance from his master until Walter | 


was ready to attend to him. 

The valet was somewhat of a dandy, but his 
face showed him to be an honest and faithful 
man, end his glances at the young artist were 
full.of a reepectful affection. 

“ Well, Parkin, what is it 2?" asked Walter, 
finishing the sentence he had begun. “ You 
did your errand correctly ?”’ 

‘' Yes, sir, and here's a telegram, sir, as has 
jast come for you, sir,’ replied Parkin, ‘I 
Hope it’s no bad news, sir.’ 

Walter took the telegram, scanned its 


pale. 


“My mother is very ill, Parkin,” he said ‘ ! 


‘‘T must go home immediately, I have juat 
time to oatch the train,” 


He looked again at his dead mother’s 
features, which seemed to have assumed a 
stern expression, 

“She must be attended to,” he said to 
himself, ‘I must not remain here!" 

He thought of hia late mother's neighbour 
and attendant, Martha Willams, and stepped 
to the front door, hoping to see her. His wish 
was gratified, for the good woman was stand. 
ing on the steps of her cottage, waiting to be 


| summoned, and she hastened to rejoin him, 
' in obedience toa gesture he made to her. By 


the time she had reached the scene of death he 
had assumed a becoming look and attitudes of 


} sorrow. 
meaning, and sank back in his chair deathly | 


‘* She has gone, then, poor thing!’ she said, 
as her eyes rested upon the etill and white 
ace. 

‘* Yes, it is all over,” answered his lordship, 
with a sigh. ‘‘She dropped off quite sud- 


denly, yet as quietly as a lamb! Her goy] 
seemed to “= a. a3 became such a 
woman, and her only regret was that 

was not with her!” . veniaen 

As he made this statement, he fixed his 
eyes upon the attendant in a furtive py 
searching manner, which showed how care. 
fully he meant to inform himself, henceforth 
of the views of every one around him, and 
how closely he meant to guard hig great 
secret ! 

But the manner of Martha Williams asgnreg 
him that she had not received the slightest 
hint of the relationship between the dead 
woman and himself, for her countenance 
merely displayed the sorrow natural to the 
occasion, as she replied,— 

‘His absence, my lord, must indeed have 
been a pain to her. She always had a strange 
tenderness for him!” 

The statement was true. Heavenonly knows. 
with what pitying remorse, with what affec. 
tionate regrets, the unhappy woman had 
looked upon the child she had go deeply 
wronged. 

She has been talking about him all day— 
hoping and praying for his arrival,” added 
Martha, as she occupied herself with the little 
offices of affection towards the deoeased, 
** You cannot imagine, my lord, how much 
they thought of each other.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Lord Rosenbury. 
‘* The love ofa mother for her only gon is often 
beyond the realisation of those-around them,” 

The spirit of these words does not do Lord 
Rosenbary any injustice. 

‘‘Bat how does it happon, Martha,” he 
added, “that Walter is not here ?—that he 
did not come in time to soothe his mother’s 
dying moments?” 

“T cannot say, my lord, I am _ gure,” 
responded the good neighbour. ‘' Poor Walter! 
I do not see what can have detained him. 
He must have been out of town, or for some 
cause failed to receive my letter.” 

“Perhaps we had betier telegraph,”, sug- 
gested his lordship. ‘'It would be terrible 
for his mother to be buried without his pre- 
sence. I suppose you have his town address?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, my lord—here it is,’’ and she 
produced a scrap of paper from her pooket. 
‘* But I have already telegraphed to him, and 
in the most urgent terme, informing him of 
his mother’s dangerous condition.” 

“That was right, but we will tel 
again, and send a servant to find him, if he 
does not speedily appear,” said his lordship, 
placing the address carefully in his pocket- 
book. ‘ He ought to have been hers long ago. 
My heart bleeds for him, When ia the next 
train due?” 

** At five o'clock, my lord.” 

His lordship looked at his watch. 

“Io is within a few minutes of five,” he 
said. ‘“ Perhaps he is in the coming train, 
and will soon be with us. I will wait and 
see.” 

They both proceeded to the door, and Lord 
Rosenbury seated himeelf under the vine-clad 
porch. 

“Your lordship has not eeen Walter 
lately ?’’ asked Martha, after a pause. : 

“* No—really—no,"" answered his lordship. 
“ Sit down, my good woman. The fact is, 
Walter has been very busy with his profet- 
sional labours, and I with my studiee—with 
my sports and travels.” 

‘Ah, I had fancied that there was a—® 
feeling of coolness between your lordship and 
Walter, and that you intentionally avoided 
each other.” : m 

‘Ob, dear, no—not the slightest ill-teeling 
—at least, on my part, Why should there 
be? Walter has always known his station, 
and I, of course, have not forgotten mine. 
We could, therefore, never have become inti- 
mate, but I have always esteemed Walter 
very highly.” ‘ 

Martha drew a long breath o! relief. 
“Iam glad to hear this assurance, DY 
lord,” she said, seating herself, “and must 
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your lordship bears him none but the kindest 
feelings. The truth is, my lord," she added, 
in the form of an apology, ‘ Walter is very 
proud, and thinks himeelf the equal of any 
one, and he has had the idea that your lord- 
ship was—was jealous of him——”” 

J jealous of him!” exclaimed his lordship, 
haughtily, but with s sudden paleness that 
betrayed that the woman's words had struck 
home. ‘I jealous of my nuree’s son! What 
do you mean ?” 

“J beg your lordship's pardon,” atammered 
the woman, conscious of her blunder, but 
seeing no way of extricating herself from it, 
save by telling the trath; ‘‘ but your noble 
father, the late lord, made so much of Walter, 
having him up weeks at a time at the great 
house, and educating him, and thinking so 
much of him, and finally leaving him a for- 
tune, that, when I spoke, I quite forgot the 
great difference in your stations. And then 
my lady makes so much of Walter, too.” 

‘* Poor Walter !’’ observed Lord Rosenbury. 
“IT fear that is was a great mistake in my 
father to educate him above his sphere, But 
Lam willing and anxious to be to him the 
friend and patron my late father was. As 
you have suggested, he is almost fierce in his 
pride, and I have had no opportunity of 
coming to an understanding with him. Let me 
hope that this sad event—the death of his 
mother—will render him more accessible than 
before to my kindly wishes and esteem.” 

“Thanks, my lord,” said Martha, with a 
gratified look. ‘‘ Knowing Walter's kindly 
heart, Iam sure he will be touched by your 
kindness, and by the representations I shall 
take the liberty of making to him.” 

There had been for years a strong anta- 
goniém between Rosenbury and the young 
artist, but it was now an objeot with his lord. 
ship to dissimulate the fact, and to place him. 
self on terms of friendly intimacy, if pos. 
sible, with his rival. 

Lord Rosenbury was about to reply, when 
the shrill whistle of a locomotive was heard, 
and the train rushed into the village station, 
less than half-a-mile distant. . 

“We shall soon know if Walter has come,” 
he said, with sudden feverishness. ‘‘ Ah, there 
comes & cab——" 

‘* And Walter himeelf ia in it, my lord,’ 
explained Martha, as Lord Rosenbury paused, 
“TI saw his face looking out of the window.” 

Lord Rosenbury arose, and began pacing up 
and down the narrow flower-bordered path 
between the gate and the cottage, and Martha 
stood in the doorway in tearful silence. 

The cab came nearer and nearer, stopped 
at the gate, and Walter Loraine sprang out. 

“ Oh, who will tell him the trath ?” moaned 
Martha. ‘Oh, my lord, would you break the 
news to poor Walter?” 

Before Lord Rosenbury con!d reply Walter 
entered the little garden, bowed hurriedly to 
his lordship, and would have entered the 
dwelling had not the expression of Martha’s 
countenance restrained him. 

“My mother?” he said, with a sudden 
pallor, ‘‘ Is—is she better?” 

Martha sobbed alond. 

Walter look at her ® moment, and then 
= Lord Rosenbury with an inquiring 

28. 

His lordship trembled before that gaze, and 
sank upon a seat in the porch. 

He had been nerving himself to meet the 
man he was so deeply wronging—the man 
who was the rightful lord of Rosenbury, but 
he had not succeeded in gaining a perfect 
self. possession, 

la manner was agitated and his voize 
trembling, as he said,— 

“Prepare yourself for the worst, my dear 
Walter. Your poor mother is dead!” 

_ Walter uttered a cry of grief, and rushed 
Into the cottage, 

As his glance rested upon the pale, stern 
face of the dead woman he sobbed aloud, 
kneeling by the bedside. 

When he had recovered from the firat shock 








of his grief Lord Rosenbury and Martha stole 
softly into the room, and stood by his ride. 

It was part of the false Lord Rosenbury’s 
plans to adminster consolation to the wounded 
heart of the young artist, but the words he 
had intended to utter fled from his memory. 
He trembled excessively, and his heart 
throbbed violently. 

What a situation was that ! 

The true Lord Rorenbary was mourning as 
a son the death of his nurse-—-the nurse who 
had so oruelly betrayed his interests, and 
whom he believed to have been his mother ; 
while the false lord—the true son of that un- 
faithful nurse—stood by him pretending sym- 
pathy. 

Lord Rosenbury suddenly and keenly 
realised these facts ! 

It seemed to him as though he could hear 
the voice of Mrs, Loraine calling upon him to 
render justice to Walter, and to take his place 
as chief jmourner by her death-bed; but he 
turned away from her cold, rcbuking face, 
and endeavoured to collect his thoughts. 

‘*Do not grieve so, Walter,” he said, in a 
trembiing voice, laying his hand apon the fair 
hair of the young artist. ‘“ We must all dis, 
you know——"” 

Lord Rosenbury’s faltering tones and abrupt 
pauce touched the generous heart of Walter, 
and he clasped the hand resting upon him, 
and said, gratefully,— 

‘* Thank you, my lord, for your sympathy. 
IT shall not forget it. At such a time ag this 
it is very comforting to me to feel that another 
shares my sorrows——” 

He wept aloud. 

Lord Rosenbury began to recover his self- 
possession as he looked upon the artist's up- 
turned face, with all its glorious beauty. 

“How handsome he is!" he thought, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Nature gave him everything— 
beauty, genius, winning manners, rank—yes, 
everything! He will never miss the rank of 
which he was deprived at suoh an early ago, 
and to me it is indispensable—invalaable! 
He has enough without it. I should be a fool 
to resign it! 

His heart grew harder as he thug thought, 
and as he remembered that he and Walter 
were rivals in love, his resolution to keep his 
false position grew as hard as adamant. 

‘We have not always been friendly, Wal- 
ter,” he said, after a brief silence, noticing 
that Martha had stolen from the room. ‘To 
be frank with you, my late father was always 
holding you up to me as an example, and that 
embittered me against you. Then, too, when 
you succeeded so well at the University, and 
I did so ill, i¢ annoyed my father, and made 
me still further embittered against you. I see 
now how unworthy were my feelings. Will 
you bury with me, in your mother’s grave, 
Walter, all our animozsities ?”’ 

‘‘ Cheerfally, gladly!” cried Walter, shak- 
ing Rosenbury’s hand, ‘‘You are, indeed, 
noble, my lord. I beg your pardon for having 
oftentimes misjudged you!” 

Lord Rosenbary was pleased at this result 
of what he deemed hia Deiiatio confession. 

“ And shall we be friends?” he asked, 

Walter hesitated, 

‘Onur stations are so widely different,” he 
said, bitterly, ‘‘and I should be such a 
humble friend to your lordship-——””’ 

‘* Nonsense, Walter. Call me Raymond, 
asin our boyhood. Let us be friends—equals, 
My father wished we should be intimate, and 
I now second that wish!” 

Walter bowed, and then, as his gaze fell 
again upon Mra. Loraine’s form, he wert 
again. 

‘t How you loved your mother, Walter!” 
said Lord Rosenbury, pressing his hand. 
‘‘ You almost worshipped each other, Martha 
tells me!” 

‘Alas, no!” sighed Walter. ‘' My mother 
loved me very tenderly, but—I fear to speak 
it—I did not love her half exough. There 
was a link missing between us! I always 
felt it—I feel it even now! I cven think she 
knew it!" 








Lord Rosenbury grew very pale, and fal- 
tered,— 

‘Do not grieve for her, then, Walter. She 
is happier now !” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Walter, regaining his calm- 
negs, ‘'she is happier now. She is at peacs 
at last. The sorrows of her life are for ever 
ended!" 

‘‘ Yes,” observed Lord Rosenbury, ex- 
deavouring to remember some verses appro- 
priate for the cocasion, ‘ you should feel az 
you yourself expressed it once,— 


‘¢ T see thee dead, but have no tears ; 
I cannot weep for one like thee — 
Thy days of youth grown endless years 
Thy daily life Eternity. 


I know that thou are blest where pains 
And tears and griefs can never com’, 

And that thy voice is tuned to strains 
To which all mortal tongues are dumb 


Walter listened to this quotation from onc 
of his boyish poems withont comprehending » 
word, and at length said,— 

‘‘ Who was with my mother in her last mo- 
ments, my lord?” 

‘‘IT was, Walter. She died but a few mo- 
ments before your arrival. She sont for her 
ladyship and myself. But her ladyship being 
absent on-a visit I came alone. Her last 
words were to commend you to my friendship 
—her last prayer for your welfare ! "’ 

‘‘ Then she thought of mo to the Jast?” 

‘To the very last, Walter. She loved you 
tenderly.” 

Walter bowed his head on his hands, men- 
tally recalling the admission he had made to 
Colte Laraine that the dead woman had 
seemed to him more like a nurse than a mother, 
and although he reproached himeelf for it, the 
feeling returned to him now with force. 

With his grief were therefore mingled bitter 
and stern self-reproaches, he little dreaming 
that Nature herself dictated the feeling he so 
deeply regretted. 

After exhausting his emall stock of conscls- 
tions Lord Rosenbury called Martha, and 
then summoned his carriage and went home, 
leaving the kind neighbour and Walter alone 
with their dead. 


9 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* So fair that had you beauty's picture took, 
It must like her or not like beauty lool.” 
—Aleyn’s Henry VII, 


Tor Earl of Moniford’s town-house in 
Park-lane exhibited every sign of festivity. 
The lofty gasaliers, with their pendant foresis 
of glass which reflected the glare from their 
thousand polished facets, gave forth a light 
almost as brilliant as that of noonday, 

The lofty hails, the marble-paved corridors, 
the laxurious drawing-rooms, all wore a fesial 
air, and the magnificent conservatory half con- 
cealed amidst its wealth of odour-breathing 
blossoms a thousand tiny lights that seemed 
like glowworma, 

The Earl of Montford was giving ® ball, 
and his noble guests were beginning to arrive. 

At the head of the magnificent suite of 
rooms, thrown into one, stood the Earl of 
Montford and his niece, the Lady Geraldine 
Summers, 

The Earl, who had gained his title by the 
death of his elder brother, the late Earl and 
the father of the Lady Geraldine, was a man 
of middle age, and of not altogether prepossess- 
ing appearance. 

He was tall and thin, with an habitual 
nervousness of manner, as if he lived ia the 
constant expectation of hearing some bad 
news or seeing an enemy, 

There was sometimes a cruel expression in 
his pale-coloured eyes, and an insincere smile 
on his lips that suggested depths of character 
which the gay world had not fathomed. To- 
night, however, he seemed the incarnation 
of gaiety and good-humour, 
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The Lady Geraldine presented a complete 
contrast to her relative, 

Scarcely entered upon her twentieth year, 
she was one of the most beantifal women who | 
ever adorned society or graced a happy home. 
Yet her beauty was of a style not common 
in England, where golden hair and delicately | 
fair complexions are the usual and charming | 
type. 

Perhaps it was the very rarity of the Lady 
Geraldine’s charms, joined, of course, to her 
delicate wit and unfailing kindliness of man- 
ner, that had gained for her the title of the 
Belle of the Season. 

The Lady Geraldine was more like a tropi- 
cal beauty, with dark, bewildering eyes shaded 
by long sweeping lashes, and with a clear 
olive complexion entirely colourless, save where 
a bright pink stained the delicate cheeks, | 
looking like the downy bloom on a freshly- 
plucked peach. 

Her dusky hair shaded a wide forehead, on 
which sat enthroned a high and womanly 
intellect, and her perfect, sensitive mouth ex- 
pressed every change of emotion, even to its | 
nicest shades. 

She was tall, though not too tall, of the 
most perfect symmetry, graceful and queenly 
in her movements, while her manners were 
fall of a sweet and gentle dignity. 

The dress of the Lady Geraldine was as 
peculiar among all her white-robed or gaily- 
attired guests as was her beauty among her 
fair-haired friends. 

She wore a robe of costly black lace that 
floated abont her like a sable cloud. Its 
sombreness was relieved by a bunch of scarlet 
geraniums at her breast and another cluster of 
similar blossoms in her nightlike halr. A 
costly set of diamonds completed a costume 
that excited universal admiration. 

‘Strange, Lord Rosenbury does not come, 
Geraldine,” said the Earl, anxiously, a cloud 
flitting over his brow, as a pause occurred in 
thearrivals. ‘' Can youimagine any reason 
for his absence?” 

‘Certainly not,’’ replied his niece, in an 
indifferent tone. ‘‘He is probably, however, 
at his country-seat, which must be a very 
@greeable retreat this warm weather.” 

The Earl frowned, while the Lady Gerald- 
ine turned an expectant gaze towards the 
door, as if awaiting with impatience the 
arrival of some particular guest. 

At that moment a delicate missive was 
handed to the Earl, and his first glance 
showed him that it bore the stamp of the 
Rosenbury arms on its seal. 

“Ah!” he said, in a disappointed tone, as 
he glanced over its contents. ‘Lord Rosen- 
bury regrets extremely that he will be unable 
to attend our ball, Geraldine. He is detained 
at Rosenbury House on account of the death 
of an old and valued tenant—his old nurse 
How unfortunate! Why must the woman 
have died just at thistime? It quite spoils 
our ball, However, Geraldine, you can see 
from this incident what an excellent heart his 
lordship has!”’ 

* How so, uncle?" 

“ Why, he denies himself the pleasure of 
attending our ball and opening it with you, 
becanse he desires to alleviate the sorrows of 
his nurse’s son—that young artist of whom 
the late Lord Rosenbury was so fond— Walter 
Loraine!” 

The expectant look faded from the face of 
the Lady Geraldine, and the soft, bright 
oolonr vanished from her cheeks, 

‘Walter Loraine’s mother dead!" she ex- 
—— ‘‘What a blow this muct be to 

im 

“To hia lordship, you mean, Geraldine,” 
interrupted the Earl, somewhat peevishly. 
“Think what a blow this must be to him to 
be deprived of the pleasure of attending our 
ball! You might sympathise with him, And 
think of my disappointments!” 

** You are very mach disappointed, then ?”’ 
asked Geraldine, abstractedly. 

“Certainly Iam. Hia lordship promised 





| he was to be here to-night—which is Monday 
in the first flash of her glorions womanhood, | 


: smile on her lips and a sad expression in her 





to return on Saturday and dine with us on 
Sunday ; so, of course, it was understood that 


night, you know!” 

The arrival of another bevy of guests inter- 
rupted the conversation, and caused the Earl 
to resume his smiles and gaiety, while Gerald- 
ine welcomed them with her usual sweetness 
and dignity; but there was a shadow—very 
faint, but perceptible—upon her lovely 
countenance. 

The guests continued to arrive, and the 
enjoyment of the evening was fally entered 
upon, 

The Lady Geraldine had never been more 
brilliant than on that evening—never more 
worthy her title of ‘Belle.’ Her wit had 
never been more sparkling, her beauty had 
never been more radiant, and her manner had 
never been more fascinating. 

Although she moved about among the 
guests, attentive to all, she was nearly all the 
time surrounded by a group of admirers, ex- 
cept, of course, when she took her place in the 
gay dances. 

There was, however, sometimes a pensive 


eyes, which were remarked only by her uncle, 
whose eyes followed her every movement 
without seeming to do so. 

An involuntarily frown darkened the face 
of the Earl as a noble-looking gentleman 
approached Geraldine, addressed a few words 
to her, and led her upon the floor. 

‘That's her third dance with Lord Clair,” 
he thought, ‘I must certainly speak to her. 
Rosenbury is half jealous of Clair already, 
and I would not for the world have him 
offended |!" 

He moved onward, resuming his smiles and 
affable manner, but at length paused in the 
shadow of a deep-curtained window to await 
the termination of the dance as well as to see 
how his friends were enjoying themselves. 

As he stood there half-concealed the utter- 
ance of his own name attracted his attention. 

A single glance showed him a couple of 
magnificently-dressed dowagers seated near 
the window engaged in a light gossiping 
conversation, and he instantly realised that 
he was under discussion. 

Instead of retreating from their vicinity to 
avoid hearing their remarks, or openly show- 
ing himeelf, the Earl drew back farther into 
the folds of the curtains, and listened with 
intense interest to what followed. 

‘* Yes, the Earl is a very singular man, my 
dear Lady Calton,” said one of the dowagers, 
evidently in response to a remark of her; 
friend. ‘‘He is not what he promised to be 
in his youth—not at all like his ancestors. 
The Montfords were always a frank, open- 
hearted race, you know!” 





“ Perhaps his many years of foreign travel , 
changed him!” suggested Lady Calton. ‘TI | 
remember him as a frank youth, fall of fan | 
and frolic, and not able to keep a secret in | 
the world. He had a roving, reckless dis- | 
position, and travelled over nearly the whole 
earth. Now he is reserved—in fact, com. 


i pletely opposite to what he was, except in 


looks!” | 

**Can you tell me how long he was abroad, 
Lady Calton?” 

“Ten years, and during that time he did 
not returnhomeonce. His parents were dead, | 
and he was only a younger brother, you know. | 
The late Earl was very fond of him, and used 
to urge his retarn.” 

“There always seemed to me a mystery | 
about the death of the late Earl,” said Lady | 
Calton’s friend thoughtfally. ‘ I suppose you | 
are acquainted with all the facts?" } 

‘‘So far as is known to anyone, my dear 
Lady Olair,” replied Lady Oalton. “It is a 
very singular story, but then singular things 
happen every day. I was quite intimate with 
the late Countess of Montford in her youth— 
the mother of Lady Geraldine—and of course | 
I have always taken great Interest in the 
Montford affaire. As I said, the present Earl | 
was absent from England ten years, and! 


during that time his brother never ceased to 
urge his return. Finally, there came a letter 
to the Earl from his brother, stating that he 
was on his way home, and desiring him {o 
meethim at Vienna. TheEarlwent. He had 
been gone a fortnight or more when the pre. 
sent Earl came home alone, and seemed 
astonished on learning that his brother hag 
gone to meet him. He declared that he had 
waited for him at Vienna, and not meeting him 
—_ had come on expecting to find him a} 
ome.” 

‘‘And the Earl was never heard of after. 
wards?” asked Lady Clair, 

“Oh, yes, There came a letter stating that 
he had been taken illon his journey, had 
stopped at some station before reachin 
Vienna, and had died there! His clothing 
and valuables were sent home, and no donbt 
remained of his death. To make all sure, the 
present Earl had visited his brother's grave 
and identified the remains. It wasa very sad 
affair!" 

‘Yes, and the poor Earl was universally 
regretted, for every one respected and loved 
him. And so the Lady Geraldine was left an 
orphan. It seems hard that one so young and 
beautiful should be left without a mother. 
And her mother would have been so proud of 
her too!” 

‘True, my dear Lady Clair,” said Lady 
Calton, with a smile; ‘‘ but there's hardly a 
lady here this evening who has a marriageable 
son who would not be proud to be a mother to 
Geraldine Summers. By the way, your son, 
Lord Clair, is paying her a great deal of 
attention, is he not?" 

Lady Clair regarded her son with a fond, 
pleased smile, and bestowed an affectionate 
glance upon Geraldine. 

‘‘Lord Clair is like the rest of us, Lady 
Calton," she observed. ‘ He is not insensible 
to the charms of the Belle of the Season.” 

“IT hear,” remarked Lady Oalton, con- 
fidentially, '‘ that the Earl’s affairs are embar- 
rassed. He is really pressed for money. I 
have it on the best authority.” 

“It is a fact, I suppose,” was the reply, 
‘Sbut his embarrassments do not and cannot 
affect his niece. She has a double fortune, 
you know. First, her mother’s marriage 
settlements reverted to her on her mother's 
death ; and then, after her father died, a will 
was discovered, leaving her a still larger fortune 
from the Earl's vast property.” 

‘: Yes, and I have heard that when that will 
was produced the present Earl behaved very 
strangely, denying its authenticity, asserting 
it was forged, and otherwise conducting him- 
self in the ne aes ou. He seemed 
to be greatly disappoin 4 

“And so he was,” remarked Lady Cisir. 
“He got the entailed estates and title, it is 
true, but little ready-money. And as he could 
not sell the estates, and as his habits were 60 
expensive as to exceed his income, he has 
become embarrassed.”’ 

“If the Lady Geraldine were to die under 
age he would be her heir, would he not?” 

“ Yes—but I don’t like to listen to such & 
suggestion. Geraldine is young and perfectly 
healthy. She will live to grow old, I trust. 
Bat here comes my son!”’ ‘ 

As Lord Clair approached his still handsome 
mother, the Earl of Montford glided from his 
concealment, and soon lost himself among hia 
guests. 

His brow was unrofiled, but the remarks to 
which be had listened had brought a deeper 
expression to his eyes, as if they were food for 
thought. ith 

He moved about, doing the honoars wit 
grace and dignity, but he did not fail to keep 
his regards fixed upon his niece. . 

Masic filled the lofty rooms, the dancing was 
continued with spirit and grace, sounds 0 
merry laughter and happy voices filled up the 
pauses between the music, and all was bright: 
ness and happiness. 4 the 

While the enjoyment was at its height, 
Earl drew his niece into the conservatory 
without being observed, and eaid,— 
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“My dear Geraldine, have you not noticed 
how very attentive Lord Clair is to you this 
. ” 


“Jg he?” asked the maiden, carelessly. 
“You know he is. Now, my child, the fact 
is already made & subject for gossip. Can 
you not be & little more reserved towards 
9” 


« But, unole,” responded Geraldine, with a 
smile, ‘I have no intention of marrying Lord 
Clair. He understands that fact as well as I 

and is attentive to me in order to kee 
away some other gentlemen who are not hal. 
so agreeable to me.” 

«You are sure he does not want to marry 
you?” asked the Earl, doubtfully. 

Geraldine blushed, as she answered,— 

“Tam sure he has no hope of marrying me, 
anole, and that we regard each other as 
friends.” 

“Tsee, You have refused him. You have 
refused a great many offers, Geraldine, but I 
had hoped this evening you would have had 
one that would have met your approbation. 
It’s such a bore that Lord Rosenbury’s nurse 
should have taken this particular time to die, 
or that her son should require so much com- 

” 


“Tam sorry Walter Loraine could not have 
attended our ball,” observed Geraldine. 

“Oh, he’s only an artist, and his absence 
makes no difference.” 

Geraldine’s eyes flashed, but she checked the 
reply that was on her lips, and stood in 

ty silence. 

“Tonly wish to add, my dear,” continued 
the Earl, “ that if you are sure you have only 
a friendly interest in Lord Clair, receive as 
many attentions from him as he likes to 
bestow. The fact is, I have some plans for 
your happiness which shall soon be communi- 
cated to you.” 
anal well,” said Geraldine, coldly. ‘ Is 

“Not quite. I have noticed the shadow on 
your face to-night, my dear child, and under. 
stand its cause——"’ 

“You do?” exclaimed Geraldine, with a 
-. while her face was dyed in sudden 


eg. 
“Ido. Youneed not blush, Geraldine—he 
is worthy of your love.” 





The maiden’s blushes deepened, a look of | 


sweet confusion passed over her face, which 
expressed unbounded surprise. 

“I—I know it,” she stammered, hardly 
knowing what she said. 

“You have been disappointed because he 
did not come this evening, because he was 
detained by domestic sfflictions——" 

“ How—how could you guess my seoret, 


uncle?" stammered the maiden, conscious | 
that her blushes and confusion had already | 


betrayed her. 
“ Ah, my dear,” responded the Earl, with a 


j 


smile, ‘do not think because I am so much | 


older than you that I cannot understand your 
feelings. Besides, the object of your love has 
confessed to me a similar sentiment——”’ 

“He bas! Oh, whan?” 

The Earl smiled at the eagerness of his 
niece, and replied,— 

“Just before he went to his ‘country seat. 
Yes, Geraldine, Lord Rosenbury——” 

“Oh! Lord Rosenbury!" ejaculated the 
maiden, in a disappointed tone, her blushes 


g. 

“Certainly. Lord Rosenbury. Whom else 
should I mean?” 

“True,” said Geraldine, faintly. ‘I—I 
misunderstood—that is, unole, I think I'll go 

0K to my guests. They will soon begin to 
miss me!” 

She glided away from his side, re-entering 
the drawing. room. 

“I quite startled the child,’ thought the 
Earl, “ but her blushes were enough to con- 


Vince even a dotard how deeply she loves Lord | 


bury. Yet with what womanly kind- 
ness and reserve she has always treated him. 
I wonder why ashe tarned 20 pale when I 
announced his n 


I even thought she 





| tress is abominable. 


seemed to expect me to mention a different 
name, Bat 1 know very well she loves him. 
Her paleness arose from the sudden shock she 
received on learning that her love is 
returned,” 

(To be continued) 








A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 


NP 
OHAPTER XI. 

Mrs, THORNTON was much loved in her own 
house. Strangers might prefer the warm- 
hearted, impulsive Squire; but the servants 
who lived under her gentle rule knew how to 
appreciate their mistress. 

here were few changes year by year at 
The Sycamores. The housekeeper and butler 
had been there ever since befors the Squire 
brought home his bride; and among the 
under-servants the gaps which came from 
time to time were caused chiefly by marriage, 
80 that the retainers at The Sycamores had 
all been there long enough to feel a personal 
interest in the family, and canvas their 
doings pretty attentively. 

That Miss Bovington’s will and the chance 
of their young master inheriting her property 
had been discussed in the servanta’-hall was 
@ matter of course. Bat it was a strange 
thing that from the moment of the claimant 
to her property coming among them the 
peers household had all cordially detested 

er, 

Marguerite was by no means harsh or in- 
considerate in her behaviour to her inferiors. 


; She had smiles in plenty to bestow upon 
them, but yet from the very first the servants 


disliked her, and were nearly as anxious for 
her departure as was their mistress. 

“The Squire's just taken in,’’ decided 
the butler, on the evening when Mrs. 
Thornton had driven over to Bovington 
village. ‘For all his cleverness he’s as easily 
deceived as a child. But what he can find to 
see in that young woman passes me.” 

‘‘She’s a lady,” said his wife, diffidently. 
‘‘ There’s no blood in the county better than 
the Bovingtons.” 

“She may not be a Bovington,"’ retorted 
Mr, Jenkins, oracularly. ‘Anyway, a lady 
she’s not. Why, the way she treats the mis- 
Just ignores her and 
Miss Kathleen out-and-out. I’ve no patience 
with it.” 

“The mistress has gone out,” announced 
Mrs. Thornton’s maid, suddenly entering the 
room. ‘Would you believe it, Mre. Jenkins, 
she’s ordered her carriage and driven off just 
as I was waiting for her bell to go and dress 
her for dinner.” 

Butler and housekeeper stared at each 
other. Never within their memory had Mrs. 
Thornton suddenly gone ont within half-an. 
hour of dinner—except, of course, on the 
occasions when she had visited her neighbours 
and partaken of their hospitality. 

‘Where is Miss Kathleen?'’ asked Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘ Hasn't 
mamma?” 

‘* Miss Kathleen is lying down in her own 
room with a bad headache,” replied Mary. 
‘‘ Well, things have gone strange in this house 
lately. If anyone had told me three months 
ago the master ’Id let Miss Kitty be out of his 
sight a whole afternoon without asking what 
had become of her I’d not have believed it.’’ 

‘It’s that fine mise's doing,” said the butler, 
contemptuously. “I suppose she’s sitting 
with him now?” 

‘* She's writing letters for him.” 

“Well,” said Jenkins, grimly, ‘I don’t envy 
My. Bruce up at the Manor his new mistress. 
I’m an oldish man, and don’t care about 
changes; but I’d rather clear ut, bag and 
baggage, than serve such a person as this 
Miss Bovington—if Miss Bovington she be.” 

“‘I wonder if they'll have dinner alone?” 


she gone with her | 


“She won't be back,” declared Mary, 
‘* She's not been gone ten minutes, and Mias 
Kathleen’s too ill to be disturbed. They mnuat 
have their dinner alone, or go withont.”’ 

In spite of his infatuation for his guest it 
{did not please the Squire to fiad himseit 
| téte-d-téte with her at dinner. 
| According to Mr. Thornton's view Mar- 
|guerite was ® very friendless, helpless xir), 

whom it was hia duty to protect, and his 
| privilege to assist, 

j He was sorry she did not “ hit it off " with 
‘his wife and daughter; but he supposed all 
women were down on a girl whose life and 
training had been different from their own. 

That he really wounded his wife and grieved 
Kitty by his persistent attentions to his ward 
he had no idea. To do the Squire justice. in 
his heart wife and child were dearer to him 
far than all his guest's blandishments. 

Bot Margoerite flattered him with great 
tact. She seemed to depend upon him entirely 
for help and advice. 

It pleased the old gentleman to feel himself 
of so much importance. And so he went on 
his way, wounding Mrs. Thornton and Kath- 
leen for the sake of a girl whom he had never 
heard of a few weeks before. 

She was dressed with her usual care. Her 

. beautifal white bust and shoulders rose, bare 
and undraped, from the low bodice of her black 
, Satin dinner gown. Her rounded arms were 
i uncovered from the elbow, 

Her hair was arranged in thick plaite, and 
coiled round and round her head, a few looks 
falling in fluffy onrls on to tha forehead—a- 
brilliant, fascinating creature, but hardly one’s 
idea of a defenceless orphan—a friendiess girl 
in her teens. 

Marguerite herself often said lightly she- 
looked seven or eight years older than she 
was; but then ehe assured her lieseners all 
girls developed early in hot climates. 

; The gong sounded, The Squire gave Mar. 

‘ guerite hisarm, and they went downstairs to 
be met by Jenkins at the dining-room door, 
with a very solemn face. 

‘¢ My mistress is out, sir, and Miss Thornton 
indisposed |” 

; Ont!" The Squire opened hia eyes. 
i“ Oau at this time of night? You must be 
dreaming !"’ 

‘¢My mistress ordered the brougham soon 
after six. sir,” replied Jenkins, calmly, ‘‘ She 
begged that you would not wait dinner; and 
then the faithful servant, jeslous for his lady, 
placed himeelf so that it was impossible for 
Marguerite Bovington to take the seat oppa- 
site the Squire, as she had meant todo. She 
had to content herself with being, as usual, 
at his right hand; aod no one but the batler 
had noticed her stratazem and its failure. 

Dinner flagged. Perfectly served, exqni- 
sitely cooked as it was. the Squire lucked 
appetite. He liked Marguerite's bright sallies, 
bat they could not divert bis thoughts from 
those two empty places at the table. 

It was very well to patronise bis pretty ward 
and enjoy her society; bat she could not make 
up to him for wife and child. 

** Jenkins |” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘Go and ask if your mistress left word 
where she was going, and when she would be 
back. Do you hear?” 

* Yes, sir. Mrs. Thornton did not say where 
she was going nor when she should be back.” 

After that things went badly. The Squire 
jgens away dich after dish untasted; snd, 

finally, when Marguerite rose after the dessert 
was on the table, he followed her to the draw- 
, ing room, declaring be could not sit alone snd 
| stare at those empty places. 
| Tais aid not please Miss Bovington. She 
| had reasons of her own for not wishing to have 
to entertain her host that evening. 

Is was as great a relief to her as to the 

Squire when Kathleen came in, locking very 
| delicate and tired after her headache, but still 
ag pretty and charming as poseibie in @ tea- 


said his wife, thoughtfully, ‘It’s a chance if gown of pale blue, trimmed with old lace, 
i 


i the mistress is back,” 





Mies Bovington rose at once. 
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“IT have some African ers to write for 
Q-morrow’'s mail,”’ she ssid, simply; ‘‘ so lam 
olng to say good-night now, aud do them in 
myown room. I leave you in good bands, 

Squire!” 

** Kitty,” caid her father J, &8 000 
as they were alone, ‘‘ wherei mother?” 

‘I don’t know, papa. When Mary told me 
she had gone ont I could hardly believe it.”’ 

‘*T saw her just before, and she never men- 
tioned it,” said the Squire, irritably. ‘ She 
came into my den, and went on about Mar- 


gurite being here. I never thought my wife 
mean and inhospitable before ; but she actually 
seems to have set her heart on that poor girl 
being turned adrift."’ 

‘« Mamma could not be mean,” oried Kitty, in- 
dignantly ; ‘' but she likes her home to herself, 
and so do I. If Miss Bovington is so poor 
she can't afford to go to an hotel why don’t 
you offer to pay her expenses. That would 
be better than turning this house into an 
asylum for waifs and strays.” 

‘* Kathleen, don’t be impertinent. She has 
the greatest claim on me, I am her guardian.” 

“So is Dr. Bolton,” pursued Miss Thorn- 
ton, equably; ‘‘but he does not quarter her 
on his wife. He told mamma he would not 
receive her at the Vicarage or introduce her to 
anyone, because if she turned out to be 
an impostor it wonld be so very awkward; 
and he liked to keep his wife from all evil 
influence. I suppose, papa, you think us too 
bad to be contaminated 1"’ 

“ Kathleen, how dare you talk like this?” 

‘* Weill, papa,” she said, in a gentler tone, 
** you know we have no proof of Miss Boving- 
ton’s story; and the Manor is quite prize 
enough to produce a dozen false claimants. 


Till something is settled everyone bas a right 


to their own opinion." 


‘' Mamma and the Vicar share it,’’ retorted 
Kitty, ‘'so I am uncharitable in good com- 
pany. But, papa, don’t you see how you could 
find out the truth in a day, without waiting 
even for Vere’s return?” 

“No, I don’t,” growled the Squire. 

“You remember Kenneth Martin? He 
used to be a great favourite of yours.” 

“ He is now—as fine a fellow as ever lived, 
I used to hope you and he would make a 
match of it, but you are so obstinate.” 

‘‘He never asked me,” said Kitty, mis- 
ohievously ; “ perhaps I grew tired of waiting. 
But, papa, to be serious. Kenneth was at 
Baasfontein with Vere. He saw and spoke 
to Marguerite Bovington. If he identifies your 
guest as the girl he met at the gold-fields. I, 
for one, shall be satisfied that she is what she 
declares herself to be—Walter Bovington’s 
daughter.” 

The Squire looked grave. 


‘““ Why did you never suggest this before?” | 


“TE don’t think it ever occurred to me. I 
kept hoping and hoping for Vere’s return; 
but even if he started in the next ship after 
he had written he could not be here for more 
than a week. Now, Kenneth could come to- 
morrow.” 

‘* It seems hardly fair on the girl,”’ said the 
Squire, doubifully, ‘She has eaten our 
bread. We ought not to have a stranger 
down to pass jadgment on her.” 


“ If she is not a conspirator she has nothing | ago!” said the Squire, testily. ‘I heard it 


to fear,"’ said Kathleen, gravely. ‘‘It would 
save ® great deal of trouble and anxiety ; for I 
suppose even you will admit, papa, that if she 
is not Margaret Bovington the sooner we are 
rid of her the better,” 

Unfortunately she had gone too far. The 
scorn in her last words awoke the Squire's 
obstinacy, and brought back all his faith in 


: or other, calamity would come home to her. 





| about the mistress, and I thought I'd come and 
| speak to you,” 
' 


his ward, which for a moment had seemed to 


waver. 


“T am not an idiot,” he said, sharply. “I 
have a few of my senses left still, and I see 
no reason to doubt Miss Bovington's story. 
I won't have Kenneth Martin brought down 
to play the spy on her. I shall wait for 


the ample proofs I feel eure will come from 
Africa,” 


' this time of night," he said, testily. 


Kathleen felt sadiy she had failed. She 
went to the window, and, lifting a corner of 
the blind, looked out on to the night. It was 
moonlight, and the beautiful grounds looked 
so quiet and peacefal she almost longed to be 
outside instead of trying to argue with her 
kind-hearted, but obstinate father. A strange 
mist came before her eyes as she looked out 
into the night. She was thinking that never 
till the last three months had she known even 
the shadow of sorrow. The first grief came 
to her hand-in-hand with a deep joy. The 
day she heard Claude Maitland loved her she 
was told her father had forbidden him the 
house. Still this trouble was by no means a 
heart-breaking one. She could trust Claude 
entirely. She knew he would be true to her, 
while, in a small place like Bovington, she 


| sent the carriage back to the st 





— ns 
a 


the ‘ola, 
“ Mrs, 
© South 


“It’s not much, Miss Kitty,” 
childish title slipping ont unnoticed. 
Thornton dismissed the carriage at th 
Lodge. .When the woman came ont to open 
the gate she told the mistress her old father 
was very ill; and you know your mamma’g 
kind ways, miss—she went in to see him, She 


ables, a i 
she would walk home,” nd al 
**Tt's a mile anda half to the South Lodge,” 
struck in the Squire. ‘‘ The carriage had better 
go down again for her. It's too far for her to 
walk. Of course, she’s stayed with the olq 
man.”’ 


‘“‘ Beg pardon, sir, my wife she'd a matter 





of soup and that to send down to old Woodle 
and when the carriage came back I said I'd 


| walk down to the lodge with the basin, and bs 


had plenty of chances of meeting him, |ready to attend the mistress here, Mrs, 
although he wa not received at The Syoa-| Woodley told me our lady was gone; she 
mores. Then Kitty was twenty turned, and | hadn’t stayed above a matter of ten minntes, 


in a few months would be her own mistress. 
If the Squire had not become reconciled by 
her next birthday, she could marry Clande in 
spite of his prohibition. Not that she wished 
to do so. She was a good girl, and loved her 
father dearly ; but she had a very keen sense 
of justice, and she felt indignant that she and 
Claude should be parted, her mother made 
miserable, and their home rendered uncom- 
fortable, for the sake of a girl she believed in 
her heart to be an impostor. 

Bat, as she stood looking out into the moon- 
light, a strange fear came to her. A nameless 
presentiment seemed to warn her that trouble 
was at hand. 


I sat a bit talking, and I’ve only just got in, 
When I heard my mistress was not home I 


| thought I'd better come siraight to you.” 


‘She must have come in and gone straight 
to her own room,” declared the Squire, 
« Kitty, go and see,”’ 

** To will be of no use, miss,” said Jenking, 
ag the girl rose. ‘‘ Mary’s never left herlady’s 
dressing-room, and I went to speak to her 
before I came here. Besides, Charles is sitting 
in the front hall, The mistress couldn't have 
come in without his secing her.” 

** What do you mean?” cried the Squire, 
‘* What are you trying ‘to irsinuate? You'll 





Her life had been so bright, | 
so unshadowed, save by this cross, in the} 


be saying next my wife's murdered!” 
‘Oh! hush, papa,” came from poor Kitty's 


couree of her love-story, which a few months | quivering lips, as she bravely kept back a 


would remove, 


What if another sorrow, smothered sob. 
which nothing could vanquish, were to come | 
; to her. 
“ Yours is an exceedingly uncharitable one.” 


“I won't hush,” declared Mr, Thornton. 


Her heart seemed to stand still. |‘ Jenkins, once for all, what do you mean? 


She thonght of her brother, and wondered if Speak ont. I daresay you've got hold of some 


evil had befallen him, She conld nob have 


explained it to anyone, but she knew within | 


her heart a blow had fallen upon her—that 
with morning’s light, from some quarter 


‘* Kathleen ! Kathleen!” 

It was her father’s voice calling fretfally. 
She turned away from the window. 

‘Yes, papa.” 

‘Pat the blind down, and come back to the 
fire. You make the room look quite ghostlike, 
letting in the moonlight.” 

She obeyed at once; only, as she took an 
easy chair opposite to him her eyes fell on the 
clock. 

‘“‘ Papa,” she said, in a frightened tone, ‘‘ do 
you see the time? Itis ten o’olock! What can 
have become of mamma?” 

“She has come home and gone to bed,” 
returned the Squire, confidently. ‘I heard 
the wheels of the carriage ages ago.” 

“Twill go up to her at once,” said Kitty. 
‘* Why didn't you tell me when you heard the 
carriage?” 

But before she could reach the door the 
butler entered it, dismay conquering even 
the habitual dignity of his manner. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, awk- 
wardly, “but we're getting anxious downstairs 


“The carriage came home a gocd hour 


royeelf,”’ 

“Two hours ago,’ corrected the butler, 
respectfully. ‘* Yes, sir, but it didn’s bring the 
mistress!” 

Kitty’s face was white as marble. Mr. 
Thornton was visibly agitated, though his 
anxiety only showed itself by increased irrit- 
ability of manner. 

‘‘Nonsense! My wife wouldn't be ont at 


Bat bis daughter was quicker sighted, and 
guessed there was something more for them to 
hear. 

* You are keeping something back,” she said 
to the butler, wistfally. ‘‘I daresay you mean 
it kindly, but please tell us everything, Jen- 


' butler, solemnly. 





kins. We would rather know.” 


mare’s nest,” 

*‘T’ve got hold of two facts, sir,” said the 
“‘T can't say they — me 
fecl very easy, but you may put ’em one 
different. Mrs. Thornton Pret the South 
Lodge at a quarter past eight. She has not 
been through the gates since, for they’ve not 
been opened. It’s now ten, and she’s not come 
home.” 

‘Mamma is not strong,” said Kathleen, 
quickly. ‘‘ The mile and a half may havetired 
her, and she have sat down somewhere torest. 
Jenkina, I shall go and look for her,” 

“And I'll come with you, miss," said the 
butler, admiringly. ‘I shonld have gone 
before, only I did not like without mentioning 
it to yon and my master.” 

“ Kathleen, don’s be absurd,” ordered ber 
father. ‘‘If any accident has befallen yout 
mother you had far better stay here, and se 
everything is prepared for her comfort.” 

“Mrs, Jenking will do that,” said Kitty, 
firmly. ‘‘ Papa, you must let me have my 
own way in this. I could not bear the sus 
pense if I stayed here,’ . 

She was back in a minnte, wrapped in& 
for-lined cloak. She saw then that ber father 
was going to accompany her, Jenkins was 
helping him on with his greatooat. The foot: 
man, who had attended Mrs. Thornton on het 
drive, brought up the rear of the little pro 
cession. ? 

“ Did mamma seem ill?” Kitty asked him, 
anxiously, ‘ Was she tired or anything 

“The mistreas seemed wonderfully well, 
miss,” replied the young man, ‘‘She wae 
over an hour at Mr. Maitland’s, and we drove 
straight back. When we left her at the 
South Lodge she said she should enjoy the 
walk home.” 2 

At the end of the avenue the Squire came 
to a little stop. There were two ways to the 
South Lodge. One the ordinary path, 
by all carriages and most pedestrians; the 
other somewhat nearer, bat very little 


frequented, becange it went through a shrab- 
bery so thick as almost to deserve the name 
of a wood. : 

None of the servants cared for this short. 
ont. Strangers never attempted it, lest they 
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should lose their way ; but Kitty and her 
prother were both fond of it, and resented any 
suggestion of thinning the trees as desecration. 
“i Which way ?” said the Squire, helplessly. 

«] don’? think Mrs. Thornton would go 

through the copse at night 7 

“She must, sir,” said the butler, ‘for I 
pave gone all along the open path and back 
without seoing her; besides, the mistress is 
fond of the copse. She used often to walk 
there with Mr. Vere.”’ 

Yes,” acquiesced Kitty. ‘‘ She was saying 
the other day she should like to have some 
gests placed there next summer.” 

They turned into the narrow path, though 
by this time all four were troubled by some 
apprehension of trouble. All four felt some 
evil had befallen gentle Lucy Thornton. Not 
one of the little group had an idea how terrible 
was that evil. 

Kitty's fears wandered between a sprained 
ankle or'an attack of faintness, to which her 
mother was subject. The Squire was only 
conscious it must have been something very 
anusual which had kept hie wife away from 
home at that hour. 

Onsndon. Kitty, anxious and expectant, 
longing to know the worst, was in front. The 
butler next her, carrying @ lantern, for it had 
struck him that in part«of the copse the 
pete: ter thick the moonlight might -not 

te them. 

He was au cldish man, not far from sixty. 
He had seen Mrs, Thornton come home a 
bride. He had nursed her children as babies, 
It must have been his long years of faithful 
service, surely, which made him forget the 
difference of rank, and take hold of Kitty’s 
arm suddenly, with as fatherly a pressure as 
though she had been a daughter of his own ! 

His lantern had shown him what he hoped 
and trusted be might yet keep from her eyes, 

“Mies Kathleen,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ my 
dear young lady, please gohome. This is no 
sight for you. The miatress herself would 
tell you so, Heaven bless her !”’ 

Bat his warning came too late. Perhaps in 
any case Kitty would have disregarded it. 
But as he spoke she caught sight of something 
very dark, and still lying in a heap, blocking 
Up, as it were, the narrow pathway. 

“Mother! oh, mother!” and with that 
bitter cry she was on her“knees by the still 
figure, clasping the hands in hers, and trying 
in vain {0 warm them in her own. 

Jenkins held his lantern so thas its light 
fell fall on the quiet, white face. 1% was his 
mistress—the mistress who had sat at lunch 
that day well and strong ! 

_ The butler felt thankfal his master was a 
little behind (having dropped in the rear to 
cross: question a gamekeeper whom they met); 
for fidgety and contrary as the Squire had 
been of late, the old servant knew he loved 
his wife passionately, and it did not need a 
doctor to tell the faithful Jenkins that Lucy 
Thornton was dead, 

“What is the matter?” asked Kathleen, 
entrestingly. ‘‘ Has she fainted? I can’t get 
her to speak to me; and, oh ! Jenkins,” as her 
eyes fell on a dark red pool, “ what does this 
mean? Is it blood?” 

“I’m afraid so, misaie,” said the old man, 
brokenly, “Tt must have been poachers. 
No one else would have harmed a hair of her 
head, Tt's a dark night’s work, Miss Kitty. 
They’ve killed one of the sweetest creatures 
Heaven ever made, and we've lost the best 
mistress in the world by this blaok deed.” 
ap Ob, not dead!” cried poor Kathleen. 

You don't mean that?” 

“I'm afraid so, Mias Kitty,” he said, sadly, 
and something in his bowed head and grief- 
— voice told the poor girl that it was 

80. 





CHAPTER Xtl. 

Maravrritrs Bovrxeton—the true owner of 
the name, ba it understood, and not the cruel 
creature who had usurped her place—felt, a3 
She stood by the rongh-hewn grave, into which 





Kindly hands lowered all that remained of her 
brother, that she was, indeed, alome-in the 
world. 

Jack’s marriage had been a grievous blow 
to her, From the moment of their first meeting 
she had never been able to care for his wife, 

Julia had taunted her with her poverty and 
dependence—had made her life such a weary 
business, that many a time the poor child had 
yearned for death; and perhaps, the one feel- 
ing she was capable of, apart from the grief 
for her brother, was relief that at last she 
waa free from her tormentor, 

Never again need she fear Julia's malice or 
cunning spite—never again would she be 
forced into daily, hourly companionship with 
a woman from whom her pure, refined nature 
revolted in instinctive fear. 

She had the whole world before her, and her 
one desire was to be as far as possible from 
the woman who, to his misery, had been her 
brother’s wife, 

Marguerite was but mortal. The dream of 
wealth Jack had related to her in their last 
talk had been a very sweet one. 

She had learned from her mother to love 


d dearly; and to have to Boving- 
ton, and found herself received as a relative, 


perhaps heiress, by a proud old county family 
would have been a pleasant experience. 

Jack had spoken so solemnly she felt certain 
he was telling her the truth; and, im spite of 
Dr. Sanders, assuring her it was but the de- 
liriam of a wandering brain, she would have 
gone on putting faith in her expectations, but 
for the utter absence of the papers her brother 
had spoken of as bearing out his story. 

When once she was convinced these did not 
exist the kind old doctor soon persuaded her 
that she must dismiss all thought of future 
grandeur, and resolve either to go to England 
and appeal to the generosity of her mother's 
cousin, Miss Pierrepoint, or else settle down 
as a governess at Cape Town or some other 
city of Cape Colony. 

Dr. Sanders would have preferred her taking 
the latter course. She herself shrank from 
living on charity, but yearned to escape from 
the country where she had suffered so much. 

In the end the doctor and his protégée hit on 
& compromise, which really seemed to promise 
well for Meg’s future. 

There was & naval doctor near Cape Town, 
who was going home on leave, with his wife 
and family. 

Mrs. Cooper was far too delicate to under- 
take the care of five young children unaided on 
the voyage, and she wished to find a lady who 
would accompany her as a kind of combined 
mother’s help and governess for the considera- 
tion of a free passage aud a home in England 
for a few weeks, until she had settled her 
plans. 

It seemed the position jast suited to Mar- 
gnerite. The Coopers were old friends of Dr. 
Sanders, and accepted his recommendation. 

All arrangements were made by letter, and 
when Miss Bovington was introduced to her 
employés the day before the ship started, 
happily for both parties they were mutually 
pleased with each other. 

The five children took to their new friend, 
whom they at once named ‘‘ Aunty,” adopting 
her instead of the kind, young aunt whom 
they had left behind in the colony a happy 
bride. 

** And what Nora wanted to marry for I 
could not understand,” confided Mrs. Cooper 
to Marguerite, ‘‘ Her husband is not aé all 
well off, and has no prospects to speak of. 
She hada good home with us, and the chil- 
dren were nearly as fond of her as they are of 
me. It was most unreasonable of her to 
marry, and leave me juss whenI wanted her 
most.”’ 

Miss Bovington tried to sympathise with 
this outburst, but in her heart she did not 
blame “Nora” for preferring to be some- 
body’s cherished wife to an unpaid nursery 
governess. 

She and Mrs. Cooper fortunately ‘‘gct on”’ 
remarkably well; and before they were half. 


way to England that lady had offered to en. 
gage her permanently at the magnificent 
salary of twenty pounds a-year ! 

‘I would rather not decide anything yet,” 
said Marguerite gratefully. “I have one 
relation in England, a cousin of my mother, 
and I should like to go and see her before I 
setiled on any home.” 

‘What is her name?” asked Mrs. Cooper. 
“Tf you don’t know her address you will 
never find her out; and then, you know, a 
cousin is not a very near relation, so I don’t 
suppose she'll care about you." 

Marguerite forgave this rather discouraging 
Speech, guessing Mrs. Cooper's object was to 
secure her services by persuading her no one 
else would want her. 

‘She and my mother were like dear sisters,” 
explained the girl; ‘‘and I feel sure, for my 
mother’s sake, Miss Pierrepoint will like to see 
me if she is still alive. I never thought of 
living with her. I only meant just to see her, 
et + sch ——. 

3. Cooper had looked up sharply at the 
name of Pierrepoint. - , . 

** Do you know where she lived ?”’ 

“She lived in Hertfordshire when mamma 
knew her—not very far from London, at a 
place called Little Triggington.” ; 

She was not at S ee for what 
followed.. Mrs, Cooper dropped the 
baby in her amazement. 

‘“‘ My father is vicar of Little-Triggington,”’ 
she said, in a bewildered way, ‘‘and a Mise 
Pierrepoint docs live there. She is the great 
lady of the place, and has & beanutifal park of 
her own. Do you think she can be your 
cousin?” 

‘* My cousin’s name is Penelope Margueriie. 
I am called after her. She was a good deal 
older than mamma, I should think she would 
be nearly sixty by this time.” 

“Well, you are a locky girl!” and the 
doctor’s young wife contemplated Marguerite 
with something akin toenvy. ‘Miss Pierre- 
point is richer than any one for miles round. 
and she is one of the kindest-hearted women I 
ever met. If I had known she was your cousin 
I would never have said a word about her not 
wanting you.” 

‘*I daresay she won’t if she is such a great 
lady. She will look down on me as & poor 
relation.” 

‘* No she won't,” said Mrs. Cooper, stontly. 
‘‘ There never wag anyone in the world so fond 
of their own family as Miss Pierrepoint. She 
fretted terribly when Eric Pierrepoint died 
last year, and yet he was only her second 
cousia, Well, Miss Bovington, I need not hope 
to keep you a3 my governess. I doubtif I shal! 
even get you for the month I depended on. 
You'll be rashing off to the Hall, and leaving 
me to get on as best I can.”’ 

“Indeed I will not break {jour agreement,’’ 
said Marguerite, earnestly, ‘and I think your 
pictures are too rose-coloured, Mrs, Cooper. 
Miss Pierrepoint may not want me at all!” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Cooper, in a resigned 
tone, ‘we shall see. You know the doctor is 
going to send me and the children straight 
down to Little Triggington to my father's, 
while he sees to business matters and looks for 
a cheap farnished house, so you will soon meet 
Miss Pierrepoint.” Si 

They found the Vicar of Little Triggington 
waiting to meet them at Southampton, and 
the fond greeting he bestowed on his daughter 
and her babies brought a kind of yearning 
pain to Margaerite’s heart. Was she always 
to be just outside the pale? Wonld no one 
ever care for her, or be pleased to see her ? 

The old clergyman treated the young 
governess with ready courtesy, telling her he 
was glad his Vicarage was to be her first 
English home, and that she would very soon 
make acquaintance with her cousin, for Miss 
Pierrepoint came down to the Vicarage on 
parish business two or three times a week, 
‘Please, Mr. Bell,” said Marguerite, 
inspired by his kind face to trust him, ‘' please 
don’t tell her about me.” 





“ Bat why in the world not? Here’s Alice 
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['' MISS KATHLEEN,” SAID JENKINS, EARNESTLY, “MY DEAR YOUNG LADY, PLEsSE GO HOME !'’} 


never kept a secret in her life. She ia sure to 
bring your rame in half.a-dozen times the 
first chat she has with Miss Pierrepoint.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind that. She would not 
know my name, It’s only she is so rich. I 
lon’s want her to think I came to England 
soping to live with her. Iam going to earn 
my own living, Mr. Bell, and not be a burden 
to anyone.” 

** You don’t look much like a burden,” said 
the kind old man. ‘‘ But as to earning your 
own living, I rather doubt that.” 

Little Triggington was one of those ideal 
English villages which are beautifal even in 
the trying month of February, making those 
who see them then for the first time marvel 
what their loveliness must be when the 
bare’ trees are clothed with green, and the 
hedges filled with summer flowers. 

Mr. Bell's living was not a valuable one, 
nor had he private means; but Alice was bis 
only child, and he and her mother were only 
too happy to receive her and her little ones for 
a good long visit. 

The Vicarage was a large, rambling old 
place, big enough to take in a dozen children ; 
and Mrs. Bell was the dearest of old ladies, 
who weloomed Marguerite so kindly, she 
brought the tears into the girl's eyes. 

‘And so you are trying to comfort the 
children for their aunt’s loss?" she said, 
pleasantly. ‘“ Alice, I was so glad to hear of 
Nora’s marriage.” 

‘*I wasn’t,” confessed Alice; “she was s0 
useful, and never in the way. Just a model 
sister-in-law. I’m sure I don’t know how I 
am to get on without her, for Miss Bovington 
won't stay.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Bell thought her daughter 
rather selfish, but she did not say so. She 
was excessively kind and cordial to Mar- 
guerite, and when the good-nights were said 
she followed her into her own room. 

“Do you know, my dear, you remind me 
of a schoolfellow of mine I have not seen for 





five-and-.twenty years? I wonder if Mies 
Pierrepoint wiil see the resemblance to her 
cousin Dalcie?" 

Meg smiled. 

** Bhe was my mother.” 

There in the quiet room, in the glow of the 
winter firelight, kind, motherly Mrs. Bell told 
Marguerite all she could remember of Dalcie 
Pierrepoint, and supplied gaps in her mother’s 
past about which the girl had always been 
curious. 

‘* They were more like sisters than cousins,” 
said the Vicar’s wife. ‘Daulcie was an 
orphan, and her home was with Penelope. 
There was a good ten years or more between 
them, and the heiress had done with lovers 
before your mother began to think of them. 
It's a sad story; but I'll tell you, lest, unwit- 
tingly, you should hurt Miss Pierrepoint’s 
feelings by any stray remark. She was 
engaged to be married,and the wedding.day 
fixed, when her lover died of typhus fever. 

‘She was only five-and-twenty, but she 
never cast a thought to love or marriage after. 
Her idea was that your mother would marry 
young, and her husband manage the estate, 
for Dulcie was her next-of-kin, and she meant 
to leave everything to her. It was a sore 
blow to her when her cousin married a man 
whose tastes, habits and business compelled 
him to live abroad. 

* He never came to Little Triggington. The 
engagement and marriage both took place in 
London. Miss Pierrepoint offered to settle five 
thousand a-year on Dalcie if her husband 
would live England; but he hated the 
thought of a quiet, country life, and refused. 
I never even heard his name. Miss Pierrepoint 
seemed to look on Dulcie as lost to her, and 
never epoke of her after she married. 

“There was another cousin, a mere child, 
and she adopted him. A fine young man was 
poor Eric Pierrepoint, but he had no constitu- 
tion, and died laet year of consumption. No, 


Alice is right, Miss Bovington ; she will never | 





keep you with her. Tae moment Penel 
Pierrepoins sees you she will want you 
her own.”’ 

And when, the next day, an old lady, with 
silvery hair and a sweet patrician face, 
drove up to the Vicarage, it happened just 
as Mrs, Bell had foretold. She recognised 
Marguerite at once, from her likeness to her 
mother; and taking the orphan in her arms 
she asked, gently,— 

** Will yoa love mea little, dear, for Dulcie’s 
sake? She was very dear to me; and for her 
— I hope you will let me try to make you 

p : ad . 

Miss Pierrepoint refanded Marguerite’s 
passage to the Coopers, and (Meg fancied) 
advanced a handsome sum to remunerate 
another governess, that her new-found treasure 
might come to her at once. Within a week of 
landing in England, the girl who had been 
left alone and well-nigh penniless at Baas- 
fontein, was established as the adopted child 
of one of the richest women in Hertf 
But when Marguerite entered society, 
was introduced to her cousin's friends, 
found herself comparing the young men 
recommended to her notice, always 
same person. She found she had established s& 
her standard the man who had spokeni) 
her in the moonlight at Baasfontein, and 
to serve her in her need. She had never for- 
gotten her midnight meeting with Kenneth 
Martin and his friend, whose names 
did not know. Vere Thornton’s handsome 
face, and chivalrous, respectful courtesy were 
her ideal of true manhood. With her recollec- 
tion of him, she weighed each one of 
Pierrepoint'’s friends in the balance— 
found them wanting ! 


(To be continued.) 
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[TOPPIN CAUGHT WEY IN HIS ARMS, AND BORE HIM STRUGGLING TO THE HALL DOOR!) 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


A CHRISTMAS TRUST. 


—_ 
OHAPTER VI. 


Anrivine at the Hall at the appointed time, 
Griffith Wey was at once shown into my lady’s 
presence, 

She was sitting in a low chair before the 
fire; and, although perfectly calm, her face 
showed traces of great anxiety, and her eyes 
were heavy, as though she had slept ill. 

“Tam punotual,” her visitor said, airily, as 
he looked round for Jennifer. ‘‘I have so 
few virtues I must needs make the most of 
By possess. Your ladyship is not looking 

She rose then, with a gestare of weary dis- 
dain, refusing to take his proffered hand. 

“Tam well,” she said, in her low, clear 
tones, which, low as they were, could be dis- 
tinctly heard through the breadth and length 
of the room, ‘‘ Be seated. I am much afraid 
our interview will be a lengthy one.” 

“There isno reason why it should be. We 
have gone over all the necessary gronnds,” he 
retorted, insolently ; ‘‘and all the arguments 
in the world will not alter my firat resolve, 

ring my daughter to me, and I willrid you 
a once of my presence and hers, What tale 
_ you told her concerning my resuscita- 

“ She does not yet.know her father lives. I 

Ave trained her to believe herself an orphan, 
canse it was best she should do so?” 
It was foolish policy; but I will quickly 
pndeceive her. May TI trouble you to send 
OF oF bring her here?” 
\ You ask an impossible thing!” said my 
lady, With a slow, faint smile of triumph. 
oan jward has left the Hall and Colte- 





With an oath he sprang towards her ; but 
she waved him back. 

“Do not touch me, I am not so unpro- 
tected as you believe. Your daughter is not 
here. If you wish to interrogate the servants 
you are at liberty to do so!” 

‘‘ Where would be the use. Are they not all 
bribed to lie? ButI will find Jennifer yet, 
and when I do rest assured you shall never 
again have access to her. You have thwarted 
mein every way, and I swear I'll have my 
revenge. 1’il bring down your pride yet, drag 

ou down to the very dust. Assure as there 
is law in the land I'll punish you for the part 
you have taken in my child’s abduction— 
abduction, I say. Do you hear, madam?” 

‘* Thank you, yes, You speak with delight- 
fal force and distinction.” 

He caught and held her right wrist in a 
fierce grip. 

‘Woman, you defy and mock me. You 
think yourself strong enough to fight against 
me—me / a man versed in all the subtleties of 
the world! And I—wellI could kill you so 
easily where you stand! Just a pressure of 
my hand upon your throat, and all would be 
over for you!” 

She did not flinch. Her steady eyes met 
his with calm courage. 

‘I do not fear you!” she said, very quietly ; 
and he saw that although her left hand rested 
upon the bell she did not attempt to pull it. 
‘** And,”’ she added, “‘ you will be wise to go 
before I summon assistance. Iam not to be 
intimidated by threats of the law; and if you 
call upon it for help what hinders me from 
doing the same? believe, too, my simple 
word would prove more acceptable than your 
strongest oath. My ward is not here. I 
planned her escape. I found a place of 
safety for her. Do as you will with this my 
confession. But surely Heaven will help the 
innocent !” 

‘It doesn’t do to “y too much on Provi- 
dence,” he sneered, as he dropped her hand, 


leaving marks of his bratal fingers upon hér 
wrist, ‘and all things come to those who wait. 
Remember, your ladyship has not heard the lass 
of me; and, in these days of rapid travelling 
and shrewd detectives, it is easy to discover 
the trail of such a fugitive as Jennifer. When 
she is safely in my custody I shall have great 
pleasure in informing you of the happy 
event |!” 

‘‘Heaven grant such an evil thing may 
never come to pass. Have you said all you 
came to say, Mr. Wey? Or, must I hear you 
farther?" 

“tT will not trouble you now,” he began, 
when she rang the bell, wondering what her 
next move was. He waited until the solemn 
footman appeared. 

‘Show this gentleman out, and, remember, 
that on no pretence is he to be admitted again. 
You understand 7” 

‘‘ Yes, my lady. This way, if you please; 
sir! ’ but witha dreadfal oath the visitor rushed 
upon him. He was hardly prepared for the 
reception he met. 

Toppin was a man of herculean frame and 
strength ; and by a dexterous movement he 
caught Wey in his arms, and bore him strug- 
gling violently to the hall-door, which his 
fellow-footman flang wide, so enabling Toppin 
to deposit his burden upon the topmost step 
with an air of such indescribable triamph 
that, my lady watching, could not refrain 
from laughter in the midst of her heaviness. 
Then, before Wey could recover his equi- 
librium, the door was slammed, and he found 
himself standing alone in the fog and rain, 

With his heart full of bitterness and cursing 
he strode down the broad drive, saying, with 
many an oath,— 

“TI will find her! I wild have my revenge!” 
Then a sudden inspiration came to him. 

It had been ramoured that Sir Lewis Roy 
only wanted my lady's consent to make her’ 





| his wife ; and, if that was the case, what more: 
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likely than that she should apply to him for 
assistance ? 

That, too, would account for his very in- 
hospitable conduct of the previous night. _ 

So straight he went to the Manor; but, in 
answer to his request for Sir Lewis, a servant 
said, ‘‘he was suffering from a violent and 
somewhat sudden attack of the gout, and id 
was more thanhis place was worth to announce 
any visitor!” 

“ That isa lie! '’ Wey retorted passionately. 

‘Do you suppose I am to be guiled by such & 
story as that? I know as well as you that 
Sir Lewis has left Coltsworth, 80 you may as 
well confess the trath at once.” 

Bat the servant smiled in a superion. way, 
intensely aggravating,— 

‘‘I know my place better than to contra- 
dict a gentleman,” he said. ‘Of course, if 
you would rather believe that Sir- Lewis is 
from home that is no concern off 
Would yon care to see the young master? He 
will return this evening.” 

‘*Ourse you! Of what use is that to me, 
when I must leave here at once ?”” Themend> 
denly altering his tone, he added, '' Look 
here, fellow, if you can tell me: where 
Egremont’s ward is at the 
Vl pay you liberally for your information; 
and no one but ves be the wiser,” 


“Thank you, sir,for your generosity, but I’ve | 
honest 


always been an map, and don't intend 
turning my coat at the last. All I can say is, 
Mies Egremont left here last night with my 
lady. They used my master’s carriage, and it 
came back empty ; but I know it went only to 
the Hall, becauze my lady herself sent refresh- 
ments to the servants.” 

= Wey mused a moment, then he 
eaid,— 

‘* When do you suppose Sir Lewis see 
me? My business is of the most vital import- 
ance.” 

“You might call to morrow, sir, on the 
chance of his gout being better.” 

‘Thank you,” and he turned on his heel, 
mnutterirg to himegelf ‘The old fox is not 
esi bat wherever he is. I shall find the 
g r .” 

And then he wended his way towards the 
primitive station to prosecute his enquiries 
further. 

Bat here, too, he was unsucoessful. The 
station-master remembered perfectly well that 
Miss Egremont left for Dover by the mail on 
the previcus evening, and was quite sure she 
went slone, because he had wondered that 
her ladyship should suffer so young and pretty 
@ girl to travel at such a late hour unaccom- 
panied. Danvers, her ladyship’s maid, had 
accompanied her to the station, and there had 
left her. No; he was quite certain Sir Lewis 
did not leave Coltsworth by the came 
train. He could not have gone without his 
{the station master’s) knowledge.” 

‘* What luggage had Miss Egremont?” 

Weill, none at all, if one excepted the hand- 
bag she carried. She was looking pale and 
tired, but did not seem confused or hurried.’’ 

‘‘ When was the next train to Dover likely 
to start?"’ 

‘* In the course of three hours.” 

Very well, Griffith Wey would travel by 
that as ib was necessary he ehould overtake 
Miss Egremont. He had business of import- 
ance with her. 

Then he went away for awhile; and return: 
ing to Needham gave his wretched wife some 
instructions concerning her conduct during 
his temporary absence. He hailed a cab and 
drove to the station, where, catching the 


Dover express, he set ont upon the track of | 


the fugitive. 

As he whirled along he canght sight of the 
Hall, standing grey and grim among its die- 
mantied groves; and he set his teeth hard, 
and clenched his hand as he swore to punish 
my lady for the trouble she had caused, and 
was causing him. 

Arrived at Dover, he instantly made 
inquiries concerning Jennifer, but no one had 


seen solitary young lady carrying a black , but presently she looked up with a very April forget you.” 





| they make me sad too. Last Boxing night 
| we were together, she and I. 


ee 


bag. Sir Lewis had been careful to destroy | smile, and saying, ‘I have been very trouble. 


every trace of their journey; and joining his | some, but I will be so no more,’’ went back ¢ 
charge on their arrival at the seaport he con-| her own chair, and tried to feign the content 
veyed her to & private house in a quiet street, | she was very far from feeling. 
where he had once taken apartments, Here Heigho! if only something would happen to 
Jennifer got what rest she could, and coming| break this dull night? How monotonon 
down early in the chill morning, found Sir|it was! And, oh! for some message jon 
Lewis enjoying a hearty breakfast. my lady! 
“It ig nearly ten!" she said, “and I am As if in answer to her uspoken wish the door 
quite ready, The boat starts in half-an-hour.” | was suddenly opened, and the good woman of 
“We are not going by it,’ announced Sir| the house announced,— 
Lewis, calmly, ‘I have altered my plans.” ‘*A visitor for you, sir!" 
“Not going!'’ she echoed, nervously.} She, fortunately, had no ides of her lodger's 
“ Are we saf@hero, dear Sir Lewis?” rank, and into the rooms T " 
“Yes, saferthan if we crossed now. De-| With a little cry Jennife up and 
pend —— it that — is ——,. on OE} went to him. 
track. So, just to throw him o escent; ‘ Toppin, what is it? Yowhring 
we will lic hidden here for a few days. Jenni- ; semana? 


Oh, I must go home whatever happens 
fer, = awfully glad you left your bag behind | I — leave mamma to bear the —y at 
% the battle.’ 
Lam not. It was very of me!” “Steady lass, steady!" said Sir ; 
“For once I adore forgetfatmess. I¢ might|‘ Don’s jump at conclusionas : = 
have formed a clue to guidbeyour enemy to} ‘‘ Well, miss, there's no need for worry. My 
you; and to-morrow our landlady will | lady is quite well, and has sentme on to help 
you all that is necessaryuntil your own | you. She has learned that—that you'are 
— can: be forwarded. Please to under: } followed, that your enemy ia in Dover, 
stand, too, you-are now Miss Thorndick, #}has sent me to shadow him. And, when it’s 
young lady just emancipated fromechool!'’ j|sate, you're to move. And, Sir Lewis, my 
‘‘ Twill try toremember, Bat how will you lady cays she cannot t you will remain 
thisenforced confinement?" ‘ so Jong from home, and that Mies Jennifer 
“ Don't about that. If things get} will be safe under my care if you wish to 
monotonous.I shall bully you!” return.” 
‘“‘I—I am avery great trouble to you, but} ‘I shall stay!" growled the Baronet, ‘‘so 
I mustask yet another favour of you. Will / there's an end of the matter. Sit down, Top- 
you let mamma know where we are, or she| pin, and let us talk matters over. It doesn’t 
will beill with anxiety ?” sound hospitable, but you cannot stay here; 
And, seeing tears in the pretty grey eyes, | your presence might lead to discovery. Still, 
the gentleman was glad he could answer} havea glass of brandy, Toppin, It's deuced 
honestly ,— cold to-night.”’ 
“There is mo-need for worry or tears. I} The footman glanced doubtfally at Jennifer; 
have already telegraphed our address to Lady | but she, rising quickly, said,— 
Egremont. It was not safe todo more.” “Twill mix itfor you. Do not mind me, 
“Oh, thank you! thank you! You think) Toppin. And ch! have you supped?” 
of everything!’ and she sat down by him! « Yes, thank you, miss; more than an hour 
trying to eat, for the sake of pleasing him; j since, I might have been with you before, 
but it was miserable farce. but my lady's instructions were particular, 
She was 60 young and so unused to trouble} and I was on no account to come here until I 
that she lost all hope for awhile, and half be- | was sure it was safe; neither am I to see you 
gan to wish she had saved herself from allj again until I bring yoa word that—that the 
this unknown danger by marrying Angus. enemy is gone. I am to keep you acquainted, 
Who was so strong and kind as he in her | Sir Lewis, by letter, as to his movements.” 
little circle of male acquaintances? Who 20 | He sat sipping his brandy-and-water, quite 
ready to do a generous deed, aud scoff at | at ease without being familiar, conducting 
thanks ? Who so devoted to mamma? himself with the sturdy, homely ain of 
“I wish I had been kinder! '’ she thought, the hambler Briton, and talking intelligently 
as the long, anxious day wore by. “I was’ of the matter before them until late in the 
very ungracious ; and if I had known how soon | evening. When at last he rose to go, Jennifer 
we were to part I would not have been) offered him her little slender hand, 
angry because he stolea kiss!’’ “TI am glad to have seen you, Toppir. It 
Evening came. Sir Lewis had finished his | seems like a bit of home, and already I—I am 
paper, and was placidly smoking before the | homesick. There,” to Sir Lewis, "I am not 
fire. | going to cry again. Good-night, Toppin ; and 
Jennifer eat with her hands folded loosely | if I do nos see you any more before! go I 











, in herlap. There were no books save “ Bar-! wish you a very Happy New Year.” 


ton’ Anatomy of Melancholy,” “ Pilgrim’s} Thank you, miss, and it will be # glad day 
Progress,” and *“ Paul and Virginia,” on the’ for us all when you return.” 
shelf ; and for these she did not care. | For the pext three days, all unknown to 
She had no work, and there was no piano; | himself, Griffith Wey was shadowed wherever 
so that, being utterly idle, she grew utterly|he went by the indefatigable and oarefal 
wretched. And when, after one or two sus-| Toppin, concerning whose movements my 
icious sounds Sir Lewis turned quickly to | lady and Sir Lewis were kept duly informed. 
ook at her, he found she was crying. And the fugitives kept strictly to the house, 
‘*Good gracious, my dear!” he exclaimed, | although the Baronet did fret and fame : 
‘‘what hashappened? Bless my life, you are | little, until Jennifer bethoughi herself 0 
actually crying!” | learning chess, a game to which he was a 
‘IT can’t help it!’ sobbed poor Jennifer. | sionately addicted. There were no complain! 
‘It igall so wretched. I believe { shall always | after that; and if Jennifer did yawn 
hate Christmas after thie. It makes me her hand,Sir Lewis was none the wiser, being 


| desperate to think of mamma all alone to-day heart and soul in the game. 


—to-day of alldays! LIocanseehernow. She} And on the thirtieth Toppin appeared 
sits looking into the fire, with her hands | ¢rinmphant. : » he 
clasped before her—so ; and, although shedoes, ‘' You are at liberty to start, Bir Lewis, 

not shed a single tear, her eyes are so gad’ paid, joyfully, ‘Our friend having g8™ 
away the best part of his money has 

There was no for Needham. I saw him off.” — tor 
one else, and—and——” There Jennifer broke! ‘Then we'll go to-night, Jennifer. As rth 
utterly down; and Sir Lewis, quite at a loss you, my good fellow, get back to Collawst > 
what to do to comfort her, lifted her forcibly as quickly as you can. Her ladysbip may 
pon his knee, and kissed her in a paternal need of you,” and with that he slipped °. You 
fashion. She hid her face upon his shoulder, liberal gift into the footman’s hand. 11 pot 
and for a little while wept unrestrainedly; have done excellently well, and I sha 
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— . 
“Give my dear love to mamma,” said 
jennifer, in an uncertain voice, ‘and tell her 
‘ama well, and—and happy. Say I will write 
nickly, and—and that I hope we shall meet 
goon, thas I never, never can forget all her 
iova and ali her care,” and then she turned 
away ; and Toppin thought, despite her high 
epirit, she Was Weeping. 4 

“gir Lewis and hia charge crossed that night 
to Calais, and proceeded as quickly as possible 
to Dinan, for the Baronet was anxious to 
return to Coltaworth, where even now my 
lady migbt be in grave need of his presence; 
for thongh Angus was shrewd and brave, 
what was he but a lad? And alihongh my 
lady’s servants_were loyal to the core, they 
were but a poor match for such a crafty 
villain aa Griffith Wey. Se ; 

A telegram from Toppin informed him that 
that gentleman had passed through Coltes- 
worth on his way to the dreary lodgings he 
called home; @ later one told him that Wey 
had already commenced a system of sur. 
veillance, and that my lady's goings and 
comings were carefully watched. 

“The villain!” ejaculated Sir Lewis, as 
he crushed the telegram into a ball, “I'll 
make him smart for this. To-morrow I'll 
begin my return journey ; and if he has any 
nonsense with me I'll just take the law into 
my own hands and give him such a punieh- 
ment as he is not likely to forget all the days 
of his life, Jove! to think a fellow, gently 
born and gently nurtured, could have so black 
a heart, could be such an_ irreclaimable 
blackguard! His life promised so fair, but 
he must have been a thorough hypocrite from 
the beginniag. And that lass is his daughter, 
_ poor Celia Grenobles; it seems impos- 
si 1” 

On the first of February Sir Lewis left 
Jennifer safely under Mrs. Thorndick’s wing, 
and started for England, reaching home 
withont any notable adventure. He found 
my lady looking very worn and ill, with deep 
circles beneath her eyor, and lines of pain 
about the perfect mouth; but when he told 
4 her darling was safe, she smiled and 
aaid,— 

“Thank Heaven! I can bear anything 
now,” and then she took his hand in hers, 
and, to his dismay, kissed it in a passion of 
gratitude ; and when he drew it away it was 
wet with my lady’s tears. 

“Don't!” Sir Lewis said, a little huskily. 
“T hate to see a woman ory, and I have 
— done nothing to deserve such grati- 
ade,” 


q 





CHAPTER VII. 

JENNIFER was quiokly one of the little family 
st Dinan. Mrs, Thorndick, my lady's distant 
cousin, was prepared to like the girl for my 
lady's sake, and had done her best to make 
her young guest's own chamber pretty. 

The home was not a large one, and the 
boarders, exclusive of Jennifer, numbered three. 
‘A Madame and Mademoiselle De Patront, and 
& Monsieur Adolphe Bruvet, made up the little 
patty. All the rooma were farnished in com- 
fortable English style, for Mrs, Thorndick bad 
lost none of her British ideas, although living 
Smongst foreigners, 

Her deceased husband had been professor of 
music in the little town, and for hie sake she 
loved it, and lingered on there, ekeing out a 
scanty income by taking boarders; and, being 
farther assisted by my lady, had come to 
regard her as her patron saint. She was 
small drab woman; that is, her eyes, hair and 


complexion seemed exactly to match, and were | 


bs of the colour of sugar paper. She was far 
tom clever ; she was not atall a well-informed 





Psrgon, but she was kind, and prudent ; and at ; 


sight of her new guast her heart leapt up with | : 
| Angus does not lightly forget old friends. I 


seneroas warmth, Just such a daughter would 
she have chosen if Heaven had been pleased to 
eive her a child. That svelte form, piquante 
wad es in masses of —— hair, 
onest g eyes, appealed to ever 
womanly instinot.. 4 —" 


she loved beauty ! and when she took Jennifer 
in her arms, and kissing her in hearty English 
fashion upon the month, said ever so gently,— 

“My dear, I am glad to have you!” Sir 
Lewis was more than content, 

It wes hard for the girl to wish him a calm 
farewell, It seomed like taking leave of all she 
had ever known or loved, and her tears would 
come, althongh she strove valiantly with them. 
Bat Sir Lewis, patting her head paternally, 
bade her dry her eyes and baa good girl; then, 
thruating ® little packet of money into her 
hand, went away more moved than he thought 
it tight for an English gentleman to be. 

The next day Jennifer was introduced to 
her new companions as Mrs. Thorndick’s 
niece; and with the usual gallantry of the 
Ganl, Monsienr Bruvet attached bimself to 
her, and was quite prepared to swear by her. 

‘She wags so pretty, so elegant,’ he said, 
‘fone would never suppose she was English,” 
as thongh all the beauty and elegance were 
confined to his own country women. 

She had the air of an aristocrat, and Mon- 
sieur Bruvet adored the aristocracy. 

Bo he haunted her footsteps, hung over ber 
whilst she sat at the piano, waylaid her in 
her daily walke, which, after an independent 
Englishwoman’s fashion, she persisted in 
taking alone. 

Madame De Patront and her daughter were 
furious. Until Jennifer's arrival the gallant 
Adolphe had been looked upon by them as 
their own especial property. The giri hervelf 
was amused, and made sport of the amorous 
Gaul to her motherly chaperone. She found 
herself contrasting him with Angus, and the 
latter did: not suffer by the contrast. She 
found herself longing, too, for the grasp of his 
honest hand, the sound of his cheery voice, 
and wondered if ever again they would meet 
in the old accustomed way. 

In March; Griffith Wey was compelled, 
against his will, to leave Needham in hasie, 
dragging his ailing wife with him. There were 
writs ont againat him, and he was implicated, 
too, in a gambling scandal ; so my lady, feeling 
herself free of his surveillance, went with all 
speed to Dinan, and the meeting between her. 
self and Jennifer was pathetic indeed. 

She stayed buta shoré while, being afraid 
always ber arch enemy should light upon her 
trail and follow it up; but those few short 
hours. were full of joy to her and her darling. 

‘‘ Mamma, may I not come home? When 
may I come?” questioned the girl at parting. 

‘Not now, dear heart, not now. Perhaps 
never until you are of age, or married. Are 
not you happy here, Jennifer? Is there any- 
thing you desire?” 

‘‘lonly wish tobe with you. Oh! yes, [am 
happy ; but I—mamma, mamma, when I hear 
Monsieur Adolphe try to sing ‘Home sweet 
Home,’ if I did not laugh at his rendering of it 
I should cry. I think of the dear old Hall, the 
groves and low-lying fields until all my heart 
yearns to be there and with you; until I hate 
everythivg French, everything that recalls my 
exile tome, Oh! whata wretch I am to trouble 
your peace! There, darling mamma, I shall 
soon learn to—to forget. No, not forget, but 
to love the land of my adoption, and,’ break- 
ing into a laugh, “‘ I may even come to admire 
Monsieur Adolphe, with all his aire and graces, 
his perfect English (it is perfect save for the 
slightest accent), his irreproachable dress, his 
carefully brushed and neatly-arranged curls.” 

‘* Jennifer,” gravely, ‘do you ‘ever think of 
Angus?” 

‘Yes, I do,'’ frankly; “and it would be a 
relief to see his honest brown face here—such a 
splendid contrast to the simpering Adolphe’s ! 
But I don't suppose be remembers me, or 
wishes to see me ever again.” 

‘Twill tell him what you say,” my lady 
answered. ‘I think you have yet to learn 


' know that your letters are looked for and 


| 


She was not beautifal, but | 


prized by him as though——” 

‘(Mamma !” intrrapted the girl. ‘“ What 
do you mean? You surely have not read 
them tohim? In fature I shall be afraid to 





write all I think, if Angus Roy is going to 
hear and criticise.” 

‘* You need have no fear of hia criticism, I 
can‘assure you it is not unfriendly,” smiled my 
lady. ‘'In fact, I believe Angus credits you 
with far greater intellect than you possess, If 
ever a girl had an honest, dsvoted lover, you 
are that girl, Jonnifer.’’ 

And when my lady was gone she sat down 
and thought of Angus as she had never done 
before ; and from wishing to sea him she began 
to hope thas one day—perhaps soon—his 
honest face would appear ia the open door- 
way, lit up by the smile italways wore for 


March fled swiftly by, April with its wealth 
of flowers, its frowns and smiles, came and 
went; and in May the budding leaves burst 
into fulness. The chestnuts were clothed in 
green.and-white, and delicatest pink ; and even 
amidst her yearnings for home and loved ones, 
Jennifer could but take delight in the beauty 
around. 

The breath of the morning, laden with per- 
fame; came sighing through the courtyard, 
and stirred the little corls about Jennifer's 
me as she sat af an open window in the cool 
sation, 

She and the devoted Adolphe were the sole 
occupants of the apartment; and he was bent 
upon making the most of this rare oppor- 
tunity. 

The girl was idly toying with some creamy 
blossoms in her lap; her head was a listle 
drooped, and her face wore a. half-vexed, half- 
amused, expression. 

Adolphe’s. attentions were a trifle weari- 


ome. 

‘* Miss Thorndick !” he said, striking an atti- 
tude, and laying his jewelled hand upon his 
heart. ‘‘ Miss Thorndick, you are cold as ice; 
you have no care for others' grief, Jon Dicu ! 
you have no feeling!” 

‘*You have said that before, Monsieur !”’ 
remarked Jennifer, calmly; “ so often, indeed 
that Iam just a little tired of hearing it. One 
daes not like to be continually scolded. I am 
sare Ido my best to beagreeable!’’ 

“* To others—ah, yes!” he admitted; ‘but 
bo me, never. Why is it that you so hate 
me?- I am not ignorant or low-born, or 
ugly!" 

She laughed lightly. 

“Ido not hate you. That would be an- 
Christian, And—and there is really no.need to 
catalogue your merits ; they are patent to all. 
Ob! please sitdown. It worries me to have 
you hovering over me in this fashion |!” 

She was hardly prepared for the luckless 
Adolphe’s literal obedience. With an air of 
delight he placed a chair quite close to hers, 
and, seating himself, looked into the piquante 
face until Jennifer angrily felt the hot blood 
mounting to hercheeks. With an impatient 
movement she leaned out of the window, 
wondering when deliverance, in the form of 
Mrs. Thorndick, would appear. 

“ Jennifer! Jennifer!’ ventured Adolphe, 
in his most wooing tones, The girl turned so 
sharply round that he was startled. 

“ What did you say? Please to remember 
L allow no liberties with my Christian name, 
Monsieur Bruvet, you annoy me excessively! "’ 

‘That is my unhappy fate!’ he retorted, 
with some spirit. “‘ But after to-day I will try 
to leave you unmolested ; only you muat hear 
me first,and give mean answer to the question 
I shallask. I—I, Adolphe Bruvet, will sub- 
mit no longer to—to the caprices of a woman, 
be she never so fair. I will put my fate to 
the test, and abide by the result. Aman can 
die but once!” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Jennifer, looking round 
for some means of escape. “I really wish 
you would not talk so. Why cannot you 
understand ? ” 

‘* What is it I am to understand?" eagerly. 
‘‘ That youcannot bear the thought of my death 
with calmness? Ah, mademoiselle, it will 
surely lie at your door, if you will have no 
pity upon me! Mademoiselle, I love you, I 
adore you!” 
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And here the absurd creature fell upon his 
knees, stage fashion; and, with clasped hands, 
looked entreatingly into the arch face above. 

He was so unutterably fanny in attitude 
and expression that, despite her utmost ¢fforts 
to control herself, Jennifer burst into a hearty, 
ringing laugh. an 

“Get up, Monsieur! Think of your position 
should the Da Pattronts come in,’ she said, 
as soon as she could speak; but he seemed 
unable to obey. 

‘Let them come! I care not! I care only 
for you, my adored, my angel! Ah! will you 
not give yo to me now and for ever!"’ 

“Monsieur,” the girl said severely, ‘“‘ your 
conduct surprises me. How can you so far 
forget your dignity as to behave in this 
fashion? Please rise at once, and understand 
that whilst I thank you for the honour you 
have paid me, I never can accept it, My 
answer is final.” 

"There is some other,"’ he gasped slowly, 
dragging himeelf erect. ‘There is some 


other. Sacre/ he shall die—he shall die!” 
lashing himself into . “ His blood for my 
devastated life, my mn heart.’ Then, see- 


ing Jennifer remained quite unmoved by his 
threats, he changed his tactics, and went on 
mournfully. ‘ Think again, Miss Thorndick. 
Think what a prize it is you cast away from 
you! It is not to many ladies so ect a 
lover is given! I am young, I adore you. 
I am rich, and my character is irreproach- 
able. For your own sake I beg you think 
again, that soon you ‘may not have cause to 


¢."* 
is 27 insufferable conceit amused whilst it 
angered her, and she was very near laughing 
again, as she answered,— 

“I can only repeat my reply. I cannot— 
rather, I will not—marry you, . Itis 
better you should understand I—I 
neither love nor respect you.” 

The murder was _ Al Monsieur eo 

zed nes at ® moment, 
eating a fine zy, all but rushed from 
the room, muttering to himself,— 

‘* Was ever girl so cruel? Was ever girl 80 
blind to her own interests?” And then he 
went down the long corridor to his own apart- 
ment, gesticulating fiercely, and laughing 
hysterically. 

Jennifer laid her arms upon the window 
sill, and, burying her face upon them, gave 
herself up to unrestrained mirth until the 
tears rained down her pretty cheeks, 

“Ob, dear! oh dear!’’ she said aloud, 
when her laughter was a little spent. “ Was 
there ever anything so funny? How amused 
mamma will be when I write her of poor 
Adolphe’s devotion. Oh! but I must not do 
that. He might see the letter, and think I 
had ee RA she laughed 

in. e was itively bubbling over with 
nar nr and, ay had not rom beter her 
wonted manner when the noonday meal was 
announced. 

Adolphe was not present, and when Mrs. 
Thorndick sent a tray to his room he refused 
(through the keyhole), in the hollowest of 
voices, to eat. Could a man, whose life was 
practically over, think of such things as food 
and drink? So he sulked in his apartment 
until the dinner-bell rang; and then mortal 
man could hold out no longer, and he put in a 

asthe he settle lgnaneh. ond crupested 

ennifer . com 

himself generally with such high and mighty 
dignity that she dared not at him, lest 
she should disgrace herself by laughing aloud. 
To Mademoiselle de Puttront he was attentive, 
in a sad and impressive style; and when she 
graciously remarked upon his pallor (by the 
way, he was always pale) he sighed like a 
furnace, and answered that, being of a very 
sensitive nature, his emotions ed cruel 
havoc upon his ap ce; and, whilst 
thanking her for her kind interest, begged her 
not to waste her precious sympathy upon so 
forlorn a wretch as he. 

Jennifer, hearing and seeing all, felt she 
could not sit out that meal ; and excusing her- 


me fully. 





self, on the plea of eng sear hurried from 
the table up to the pleasant salon, leaving 
Adolphe under the joyfal impression that hig 
devotion to his fair partner had wrung her 
heart, and he fondly believed that she was on 
the eve of relenting. 

He would scarcely have been 80 complaisant 
could he have seen her sitting by the window, 
her pretty lips parted in a mischievous smile, 
her eyes dancing with fan. 

‘I wish he would go away,’ she said (for 
Jennifer was in the habit talking to her- 
self), ‘‘I wish he would go away; he will be 
my death if he stays. I shall be forever dis. 
gracing —. by unseemly and inopportune 
laughter—he is too funny. I wonder what 
Angus (she said that name very low) “ would 
say could he see my new lover?" 

And then she grew quiet, thinking of him 
and of all she had held dear throughout her 
glad young life. 

gry | the De Pattronts sailed into the 
salon, Adolphe in their train. Mademoiselle 
noticed Jennifer in a lofty way, then took her 
seat at the piano, inviting her recreant swain 
to turn the leaves of her music. 

Jennifer wished heartily for Mrs. Thorn- 
dick’s entrance ; and at last she came, and the 

1 wondered at the pleasure on the plain, 

ry face. 
‘“*My dear,” she said, ‘there is a friend 
from England to see you.” And then a voice, 
which seemed to bring with it a breath of the 
air for which she pined, cried cheerily,— 

‘With your permission, Mrs. Thorndick, 
I will announce my own arrival!’ And there 
was Angus, unchanged in look or manner, his 
kind eyes beaming with delight at secin 
Jennifer so well an happy. She had starte 
to her feet, and stood with flushed cheeks and 


SEs 

Adolphe’s frowning face looked ont fr 
window as they passed below, but elt 
heeded him nor his mimic passion, ag the 
passed out of the courtyard into the sleep 
street. What a moon shone down upon than 
= a 4 How _—- was the we 

reeze at @ profound stilln 
them round ! . one weapped 

It seemed to Jennifer if she would Speak it 
must be in whispers, and she walked on ip 
silence until Angus asked,— 

‘Where are wegoing? Remember, you are 
guide, and I expect you to show me the very 
prettiest spot in Dinan.” 

“TI will take you to the river. Oh, do you 
remember how you used to row me for hours 
7: the Colt when I was quite a little 
g ” 

‘Would you like me to perform a like o 
here?” smiling down at her. a 

“TIT am afraid it is too late,” she said 
hesitatingly ; ‘‘ we keep early hours,” 

** Bat you would like to go?” 

Oh, yes, if we could get a boat. Ah, there 
is the river! Look how placid and shining it 
lies under the moon. I like to come here often, 
by myself ; it seems nearly as good as at 
home. Look how the lily-leaves lie on the 
waters—and that fringe of rushes !—ign’t it 
homelike? Isn't it English? If you shut 

our eyes could not you imagine yourself at 
ear old Coltaworth ? ” 

‘Hardly, Jennifer, but it is very lovely! 
Come, there is a boat a dozen yards off. We 
will take that; and if the owner complains we 
will find some means to pacify him. Give me 
your hand!” And now, having unmoored the 
somewhat clamsy boat, he helped her in, bid. 
ding her take the ropes, and soon they were 
slipping almost noiselessly down the moonlit 


parted lips waiting for him to join her, half | river. 


afraid and half-shy in hie presence. 
soon set her mind at rest. Striding towards 
her, al heedless of the trio, he 
held out hand, saying, “I have come at 
last, Jennifer, and I believe you are glad to 


see me,” 
“Oh, yes,” shyly. ‘Only this morning I 


But he 


was wondering how long it would be before} vain 


we met! It is good of youtocome. Let me 

make you known to the company!" She talked 

hurriedly, not at all like the old calm Jennifer 

he used to know, and she made strange mis- 

— during the brief ceremony of introduo- 
ion. 

Madame and Mademoiselle De Puttront 
were delighted to know one of dear Mees 
Thorndick’s countrymen ; but Adolphe stocd 
apart, ding his teeth, and looking unutter- 
able things at the stalwart Englishman, who, 
after one glance of amused contempt, left him 
severely alone. 

Angus was not yee | in Laggry ene and 
he guessed at once the unhappy Adolphe was 
@ suitor for Jennifer's hand. Fancy a girl of 
her red marrying such an apology for a 
man 
‘When did you arrive?" asked Jennifer. 


“Are you not tired and hungry? Oh, no! 


auntie ; les me minister to his wants. I am so 
well acquainted with his tastes. He is not a 
gourmand, but a gourmet,” and, laughing, she 
would have fled the room, but Angus stayed 
her, by forcibly taking her hand. 

**I shall panish you for that libel. I am 
neither gourmand nor gaurmet, and I dined 
before coming on bere. Is it permissible to 
take you for a stroll, or does French etiquette 
forbid it?" 

“I am an English woman, and act as 
‘sich,’ ”’ said Jennifer, saucily- 

‘* Thank the gods! Now, runaway and get 
your hat and wrap, and with Mrs. Thorndick's 
approval you shall take me sight-seeing. I 
have such a budget of home news for you; s0 
hurry up with your toilet.” 

She was gone before he had concluded his 
speech, and presently returned equipped for 
her walk. She was wearing a pale blue gown 
and a big shady white hat ; about her shouiders 
she had twisted a fleecy wrap, and never in 
her life had she seemed fairer. 


Now,” said Angus, ‘‘we can talk. Who 
ig — little Frenchman who scowled 
80 y upon me? Jennifer, you have 
been up to your tricks.” 

“ ¢ tricks ?"’ she asked, far more shyly 
than she had ever to him in the da: 
when he had lo her, and seemingly 


“ You have been subjugating him. Was ita 
hard thing to do?” 

‘Don’t speak of him,” cried the girl, half 
inclined to be angry. ‘‘ He—he is very absurd. 
And he—well, he fancies he love me, and (here 
her head drooped low), this morning he asked 
me to marry him.” 

The young man bent lower over his oars. — 

“Well, what answer did you give? Is it 
impertinent to ask?” ‘ 

“I—I said I would not be his wife for all 
the wealth of India. At least I did not say 
exactly that, but I meant it.’’ 

“Poor wretch ! And in what wise did he take 
his dismissal ? ” 

She looked up and laughed. 

“Is it fair to tell you? Oh, but if you are 
fond of a farce you should have seen him! 
Angus, he actually knelt to me. Bat there, I 
will tell you no more. I¢ is a shame to make 
l fon of the little man ; and beside that, I want 

to hear abouthome and mamma.” _ 

‘* When are you coming home, Jennifer? Is 
it = never?” - o: Smee 

**Qh, no, no, ope not; 

Mamma says when I am of age it will be par 
for me to do so, and,” sighing, ‘I am 4 
nineteen yet. It is very weary waiting. 
wish I could sleep away the months and year? 
until my twenty: first birthday.” 

Ho stretched out - strong hand, and lay- 
ing it upon hers, said,— 

‘ You. may — mae sooner if you 
choose. Do you, Jennifer?" 

“J—I dons know,” she stammered, ‘do 
not ask me now!” the 

May I later? If I stay at Dinan for =f 
next three weeks may I repeat my question 
the close of them?” der 

The manly, earnest voice was very — 
the dark eyes (beneath whose ardent Line} bn | 
own drooped) very eager. Sha bla 
trembled a little, then said,— 
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so Non “Stay, if you please. I will not keep you | with something very like anguish to the hour} ‘‘ Andseehere! If you molest Miss Thorndick 
3 ther waiting longer.’ S of his departure. in any way, I shall have something farther to 
alee y He lifted the slender hands and kissed | Together they visited all the spots of/sayto you. Good-morning,” and with that he 
" thes i them. interest around, driving or walking as the|strode towards the house, leaving Adolphe 
vestern . “Thank you, Jennifer! You have given | fancy seized them, but their favourite haunt | fuming and cursing. 
rapped / me leave to hope, dear. And nowlet us speak | was the river. It was so quiet there; they} In the course of the day Adolphe’s friend 
; of other things. Ido not wish to trouble or | seemed lost to all the world, as much alone as | came—a somewhat larger specimen of mankind 
Deak it i annoy you with the repetition of the old story. | though they were upon a desert island, than the Iuckless lover, but not endowed with 
on ip / Tonight we will forget I ever dreamed you Angus, who knew the country well, and each | much more valour; and after stating his errand 
] could care for me, and be just the friends | curve, too, of the clear shining river, carefully | in broken English he waited rather nervously 
you are j we were years ago. Listen, there gothe bells! | avoided the haunts of the average tourist.|for the Englishman’s reply. It came in a 
€ ver How mellow they sound in the distance!” He wanted Jennifer for himself. He would not | leisurely fashion, and there was a faint smile 
y The moonlight lies in patches upon the | lose one hour of this sweet ——- this | about the well-cut mouth which broadened 
io you quiet water, “the ripples run and the sedges | new and dear delight. She had grown shy | iztc a laugh as he spoke. 
hours shiver,” and the little, gentle breeze waftsa | with him, had caughta trick of blushing; ‘Any time and place will suit me, but I 
. little thousand sweet odours towards them. when her eyes met his, and would tremble if he | will hold to my resolve about the weapons 
Jennifer gave. a sigh of utter and pure con- | held her hand a moment longer than courtesy | ueed—popguns! monsieur, popguns! and.I'l! . 
) office tent. demanded. She had lost many of her wilful, | guarantee to have all Dinanon the spot. If TI 
“Sing! said the young man. ‘It seems | teasing ways, was often quite meek andjam to be butchered to make a ‘French 
) said years instead of months since I heard your ; submissive with him—she who, until now, had | holiday,” I'll get all I oan for my money. 
: voice, ‘* You sang ‘Come back to Erin’ then. | wielded her sceptre right royally. Arguments are useless. Iam a manof my word. 
Do you remember ?"” Monsieur Bruvet fumed and fretted, as each , Be carefal of the stairs,” politely ushering out 
there Yes, she had not forgotten. She had been | day the stalwart young Englishman crossed | his guest. ‘“ They are rather peculiar in build. 
ing it so happy that night, there had not seemed a | the courtyard, and entering the salon seemed | Good evening! ” 4 
often oloud on her sky, and she had scarcely more {| to dwarf all others, with his magnificent} It is needless to say that the whole affair 
ing at thought of love and lovers than of the sorrow | stature. [twas hateful totheFrenchmantosee/fell through. Adolphe’s friend told such 
n the which would fall so heavily upon her. the air of | prs nape | he assumed with | terrific tales of the Englishman's fire-eating 
n't it She was utterly free from affectation. She | Jennifer,and how ready she was to obsy his| propensities and the awful threats he used ; 
shut was l to give him pleasure ; so with her | lightest word. After much battling with his | pathetically dwelt upon the ridicule which 
If at hands lightly folded she lifted her sweet, | constitutional cowardice he gathered courage | would overwhelm them should they meet their 
young voice in a song he had loved well, ‘‘ My | sufficient to waylay Angus in the courtyard|foe that poor Adolphe was suppressed, and 
vely 1 dearest heart! and he rested on his oars to | with a,— Angus received no farther communication 
e listen, whilst the boat drifted slowly along. “Ho! you there! A word of warning to/from him; nor was he disturbed in mind by 
18 we “ All the dreaming is broken through, _ 9 the very terrific scowls with which he was 
re me Beth what is dene end endene! ree e young man veered round so suddenly that | he was favoured. 
id the Nothing is steadfast, nothing is true : Adolphe took a backward step. Then reflecting] Jennifer, too, was unmolested by her melo- 
, bid. Save your love for me, and my love for you that help (if necessary) was near, said pom-|dramatic swain, and laughed when Mrs. 
were My dearest heart." ’ | pously,— Thorndick spoke of giving him notice of 
vonlit r “I have desired this opportanity long, | quittal, saying,— 
The sweet, sad strains went pealing upwards ; Monsieur.” ‘‘ He will do you someharm yet. You have 
Who and onwards. Jennifer forgot everything, ‘Then pray make the most of it, I have no | grievously offended him, and folks with such 
ywled the time and place, the strange surroundings, | time to waste," retorted Angus. ‘‘ What is it | natures as his never forget or forgive.” 
have even her companion. It was her nature to | you want? Why do I stand in need of] “ Pooh!” saidJennifer. ‘I am not afraid,” 
throw herself heart and soul into all she did, | warning?” and she went out with Angus. 
shyly and with her music was a passion. “I presume you are a suitor for Miss} As usual they turned towardsthe river, The 
da _ Bo she sang of the “ light of the lily” barn- | Thorndick’s hand? ” path was quite deserted. There was not & boat 
ly ing “close tothe mould,” of the coldness of “If Iam,” coolly,‘*I shall not choose you for|on the waters—a profound silence was upon 
the silent grave; and then the sweet voice | # confidante,” half amused and half angry by | the land, and neither seemed inclined to break 
a ite rose into a more jubilant strain, as it told of | the other's ridiculous air and conduct, it. I¢ was so pleasant there in the mellow 
the “city of gold,” where sorrow and sighing “Snake in the grass!” shrilled Adolphe, | light, so good to be together, they understood 
halt should flee away, and be no more remembered. | ‘' You are a dishonourable fellow, a disgrace | each other so well, Where was the need for 
surd. And when she had ended both were very | to your country, and to society!” speech? Bat Angus had something to say 
(here silent for awhile; but at last Angus said, “ Gently there. I might feel tempted to drop | which might not be delayed, and at last he 
a me ou over the wall for your gratuitous inso- | spoke,— 
“Thank you, Jennifer!” and no other word | lence, If I spare you it is on account of} “Jennifer, I have been here three weeks. It 
8, passed between them until he turned the boat | your size, you know. Your ouriosity is in-|seems scarcely possible the time has flown 
Is it towards home. sufferable."’ so quickly, and now it just comes to this. I 
He looked into the pretty piquante face “Sir!” oried the little man, dancing with | can stay no longer; the governor wants me.” 
r all yearningly. Under the pale moonlight it was | rage, “you may revile me as you choose! I} He saw the pretty face pale, and the sweet 
aay wisifal, and the dark eyes pensive. All the ; care not! Dare yon deny,on your honour—' lips quiver, but she said, quite steadily, — 
delicate colour had gone from the dainty | your honour—ha ! ha!—that you have weaned; ‘When do you go?” 
take. cheeks, Miss Thorndick'saffectionfrom me?—thatyou; ‘‘ The day after to-morrow. Dear, do you 
This was another Jennifer than the one who | have taught her to regard me with—ha !—with , remember the agreement we made on the night 
boxed his ears for stealing a kiss, and who | contempt? I say, until you came among uz, I , of my arrival? Howwill you send me away ? 
1 are had delighted to turn his every word and | was her favoured suitor—her all but acknow-} The happiest or most miserable man under 
nim t action into ridioule. ledged lover.” the sun?’”’ And now he had got possession of 
re, I She had seemed so mere a child then ; now ‘* Well really now, I credited the lady with | her hands, and held her so that the light fell 
nake she Was & woman by reason of the knowledge | nicer taste,” drawled Angus. “‘ Bat, of course, if ! full upon her face, which was no longer pale. 
want Which had oome to her of suffering and sin, of ; such is the case I will withdraw from the field!{ ‘ What do you want me to say ?" she asked, 
love and lovers. Only, Monsieur Bravet, I have grave doubts— | under her breath. ‘‘Oh Angus! Oh Angus! it 
? Is Heaven grant that he might yet win and ~~ doubts, I say— that you have all along | is so difficult ; but—but I love you, and I think 
Wear this English blossom, that it might be | deceived yourself, and believed just exactly|I always loved yon!” And then this very 
not given to him to shield all her future life from | what you wished to believe. Let the matter | impetuous young fellow had her safe in his 
sate her father's malice, to keep her happily ignor. | drop. In England gentlemen do not drag girls’ | arms, and was kissing her wildly, regardless 
not ant of his evil and bitter story. names into their quarrels.” of any stray passer-by, and to them “time was 
"a ‘Are you unhappy ? "’ he asked, as he helped “And you imply Iam not a gentleman! ; not, and all the world stood still.” 
eard her to land. “You look so pale and grave! | Sacre / you shall pay for this insult! I will| Safe there in the shelter of his arms, she 
aoe I fancied there were tears in your | senda friend to wait upon you! I will have | had no room in her heart for aught but love— 
lay- eyes! : revenge! My wrongs oall for it!” and he 'no fear of the fature, no doubt, and no dis- 
Tam very happy !"’ she answered, gently, | executed a few wild, erratic movements. trust, 
you me Went with him towards the house; but ‘* Look here!"’ said Augus, laughing inspite} He was her very own. Nothing could take 
th 8. Thorndick noticed her silence and | of himself, ‘'don’s make a fool of yourself. | away that blessed sense of possession. When 
“do oughtfalness, and perhaps guessing their | I did not come over to Dinan for the purpose | she was calmer she would wonder she ever 
auge considerately left her alone. of spilling blood or letting myself out as a tar- {could have been so blind to his goodness, so 
the get; and I tell you candidly I shall not be stupidly ignorant of her own heart. But now 
yn at es rawn into an unseemly brawl. Your friend; she simply clung about him, her flower-like 
OHAPTER VIII may wait on me if he chooses, and if I oan Ij face, transfigured by happiness, lifted to bis; 
der, 4 : shall drop him out of the window. Batifyou/| and in the shining eyes he read all the truth, 
het torr quickly the next days fled by, and how ; peraiat in forcing this quarrel on me, I as the|/and thanked Heaven for the glory which 
and pe | they were of joy to Jennifer. She began to , challenged have choice of weapons, and I'll | crowned his life. 
et why she had ever been ice to Angua's | have nothing but pop-guns,” with a roar of} ‘This ismy wifes!” he said, after a long 
te, cold to his wooing, and to look forward | laughter which brought Jennifer tothewiadow.'and eloquent pause, and his hand strayed 
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lovingly over her sunbright tresses. “ This ie 
my wile?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered shyly, “if you think 
me worthy, dear !”’ 

‘‘And when shall it be—our wedding? 
Lady Egremont and the governor will be 
delighted at the turn of affairs, and for your 
sake will wish the ceremony to take place soon. 
Can you be ready in July?” 

Bhe hesitated. She was very young, and had 
alla girl’s natural dread of accepting unknown 
duties, of yielding up the tried for the untried 
life, bat hér love for Angus conquered her 
fears, and she said, meekly,— 

‘t I will be ready whenever you wish.” 

‘You little darling! {and Heaven helping 
me you shall never repent your generous truat. 
In two days I shall be on my way to England 
where I have some business to transact, and 
your settlements shall be drawn up at once. 
Then you may look for my quick return ; and 
we will be married here; so quietly that our 
friends at home will be ignorant of it until 
they read the announcement in the dailies. 
Then, sweetheart, who will soon be wife, you 
will be safe from any further molestation. I 
shall know how to protect my own.” 

He was so good to look upon, in his stature 
and strength, that Jennifer felt her heart 
throb proudly, and the happy tears came into 
her eyes. 

‘* How strong and braveyou are !” she said, 
a little uncertainly. Then demurely, ‘‘ After 
all, Germany did not spoil or change you. Iam 
perfectly willing to admit so much now.” 

“Because you think, ‘disoretion the better 
part of valour,’ There is no telling what 
revenge I should have taken after marriage for 
your many insults but for this your timely 
apology.” 

How fast the hours flew, laden as they were 
with happiness ! 

‘The days are all too short,” said Angus, 
ruefally, the morning following their betrothal. 
‘*By this time to-morrow I shall be miles 
away from you.” 

** Don't epeak of it, don’t think of it; suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof. » 
wish you could stay, or that I could go back 
with you.” 

‘*Both are impossible, but I shall return 
quickly. Now get your hat and come ont, 
unless you are afraid of sunstroke. There is 
no privacy here, and that idiot Bruvet hovers 
about us like a bird of pray.”’ 

All that golden morning, all the hot, weary 
afternoon they spent together, but night came 
at last, and with it the parting. 

Jennifer had gone down into the courtyard 
with ber lover ; and Adolphe, watching, could 
just descry the glimmer of her white gown; 
but he could not catch the sound of their 
mag nor see the anguish on the girl’s sweet 

ace. 
‘*Good-bye,” she said, weeping bitterly, 
*‘ good-bye! Oh, come back to mesoon, I do 
not know how I shall bear my life when you 
are gone. Angus, Angus, I love you! Ob, 
my dear,I love you! 1 would kill me to lose 
you now,” and she clang to him, unashamed 
of her grief or her devotion, giving back kies 
for kiss and vow for vow until he, moved more 
than he cared to show, said,— 

“I must go now, sweetheart. The longer I 
linger the harder it will be to say good-bye. I 
will write you as soon as I reach home, and I 
will come back quickly. One more kiss, dear 
heart. Good-bye!” 

‘* Heaven be with you!” she sobbed, and 
then she felt herself gently set aside, standing 
alone under the serene and starlit sky, and her 
heart was heavy within her as she listened to 
the last sound of his feet along the stony way. 
Her head drooped, and her chin sank on her 
breast, whilet the bitter tears rolled down her 
cheeks, 

“So he has gone,” said a mocking voice 
beside her. “It will be many a day before 
you see your fine lover again,” and Adolphe 
little guessed how true a prophet he would 
prove. 

Jennifer turned fiercely upon him, 





‘* How dare you folfow me here? How dare 
you insult me by your presence? Were he 
here you would not venture so much as to 
accost me, you coward. Stand aside, and let 
me pass!” and she went by him with head 
ereot, quite unconscious that her dignity was 
spoiled by her streaming tears. 

The next day she was very distrait, with 
pale cheeks and swollen red lids, so that Mrs. 
Thorndick advised her to keep her room, and 
for that consideration she was very thankful. 
Bat on the second day she came down dressed 
carefully, and apparently in high spirits, 
Monsieur Bruvet should not think she doubted 
Angus, or triumph over her misery ; so she 
met him smilingly, and spoke courteonsly, as 
though there had never been any passage of 
words between them. 

He was astonished and delighted, even 
invited her to drive with him to Huelgoat ; but 
this, to his chagrin, she refuged to do. 

Shortly after she had the satisfaction of 
seeing him depart on his excursion, and then 
she had the sa/on to herself, the ladies having 
gone on a shopping expedition. 

Presently Mrs. Thorndick appeared. 

‘* My dear,” she said, ‘I wonder very much 
if you would mind spending to-day and to- 
morrow alone? Some friends of mine, three 
miles off, are going to entertain a number of 
folks on account of their only daughter's 
betrothsl, and they are anxious I should be 
present." 

‘Go by all means, aunties; and I hope you 
will have a very good time. Old Martina will 
make me an admirable duenna. Are you 
going to start now? Ah, then I must come 
and make you pretty,” 

In less than an hour Mrs. Thorndick had set 
ous, and Jennifer was quite alone; so she sat 
at the window dreaming of her lover as girls 
will, and wondering if any other maid was 
quite as fortunate ag she. 

And then she must needs write to my lady, 
telling her of her new and great happiness, 
and assuring her that much as she loved 
Angus, she would not love 
mamma "’ the less. 

The day passed pleasantly and quietly, 
although the household received a shock on 
Monsieur Bruvet’s return. For the first time 
in his life he was helplessly and hopelessly 
intoxicated, so that old Martina had to conduct 
him to his own apartments, scolding him 
shrilly all the while, and administering many 
a shake. 

He did not come:down next morning, being 
too heartily ashamed of his conduct, and feel- 
ing too wretchedly ill, So Martina carried 
up his coffee, and then left him to his own 
devices. 

Then she began to prepare the mid-day 
meal, Jennifer assisting, for she had grown 
usefalin many ways. But they were not left 
undisturbed long. A woman crossed the court- 
yard and came to the door, asking for the 
young English lady. 

She came from Huelgoat with a message. 
There was a poor compatriot of mademoiselle's 
who lay there dying, and she asked to sce 
mademoiselle’s face once more. And then she 
produced a slip of paper on which was 
written, — 

“ For the sake of her who loved and loves us 
both, come to me,.—Cet1,.” 

The handwriting was irregular, and of 
course unknown to Jennifer, but she had no 
doubt that my lady’s unfortunate friend's 
hand had traced those shaken characters 
and tossing aside her apron, she cried,— 

“T must go, Martina. It is to mamma's 
sick friend, You will tell auntie when ehe 
returns if I should not come home to-night. 
You,” turning to the white-capped messenger, 
“ must have refreshments, and then we will 
drive together to Huelgoat.” 

“Mademoiselle ought not to go alone, and 
without madame's permission,” Martina said ; 
bat Jennifer waived aside every objection, and 
running away made a haaty toilet, leaving the 
faithfal servant to interrogate the visitor and 


“her dear 


secure from her the name of the street and! 





number of the house to"which her young lady 
was going. 

Jennifer had reason never to forget that 
drive under the deep blue sky, along the white 
dusty road. Every trifling sight and sound 
was impressed upon her memory to linger 
there until the day of her death. The dread. 
ful hills they climbed, the ps houses and 
dirty peasantry they paszed, the casual glimpse 
of drooping flowers, and tho jingling of the 
horse-bells—all these would remain with her 
through all her years. 

It was | wearisome and n0¢ too pictaresque 
journey, and she was heartily gratefal when 
they reached Huelgoat at last. They crawled 
by the Hotel de Bretagne, and pansed finally 
before a many-gabled house. 

“It was here the English lady lay,” hor 
companion informed her; and Jenniferdesoeud. 
ing paid her for her trouble, and dismissing 
her went towards the door which was opened 
to her. A polite but not very clean servant 
bade her follow her, and they went up two 
flights of stairs, arriving at last ata tawdry 
gilt-and-crimson room, all mirrors (with 
tarnished frames) and aftificial flowers. 

At the far end was a couch, and reclining 
upon it, the very ghost of the woman she had 
known as Celia, She seemed sleeping, Closeby 
her was a dark-faced man, who, wearing a 
sinister smile, came forward with outstretched 
band. It gave the girl a shock when she re: 
cognised him as the stranger she had seen on 
Christmas morning at Coltsworth church. 

“I knew that you would come,” he said, 
suavely. ‘Celia, I have found your daughter 
for you.” 

With a cry Jennifer oat back, and that 
cry woke her unhappy mother. 

cf You! Now Heaven help you, child. Why 
did you come? Why did you come? Was 
there no one to warn you, no one to save you? 
Oh, my darling! my darling! Youhad better 
be dead than lead the life I lead.” 

Jennifer stood a as death, with wild 

gs, and quivering lipe. A 
aie What ts it yon alt? " she panted. “Are 
you my mother? Then why was the trath 6 
long kept from me? And you,” to the smiling 
villain beside her, ‘' Heaven be mercifal to 
me! Whoare you?” 

“Tam your father, and from to-day youare 
my chiefest care. You — a early from 
me, and I sought you vainly until now.” 

‘“T know. Iknow all now! You brokemy 
mother’s heart; you are the enemy from 
whom Lady Egrement would save me. 
Mother, poor mother,'’ dropping on her kneee 
beside Celia’s couch, “let us go away to- 
gether.” 

But Celia had — ae. roughly dragging 

r erect, Grifith We —_— 

mi Look here, girl ! You have been tutored to 
hate me, to believe me all that is vile and 
inhuman ; but you have got to forget those 
lessons, because from to-day my will is your 
law, my word your rule, There is no sppe 
against it. I am your legal guardian “a 
your majority, and it will be utterly ery . 
you to protest against me. So long 38 
not ill-treat you (bodily) the laws of En “ 
give me complete control over you. oy 
bellion on your part will be visited apon 2 
your mother ; but if you are amenable you 
have no cause to complain. Iam quite pre ald 
to treat you with consideration. But I\ 
have you remember, toa, that escape 18 
possible; you and your mother too re 
the surveillance of Madame Dapre, 
esteemed friend.” 

Alas, poor Jennifer! What could a bare 
Struggling hard for composure she spo 

t. 
You will let me write to Lady Egremon 
at least—and—and to Mr. Roy? wastons 
been his wife,” and here speech failed her. a 

“To neither! You are dead tc them “ay : 
have been to meso many years. oe hg 
lucky chance I never should have foun a _ 
Why did 2 ones on) —_ eg ald 

i Adolphe Brave 
Dot the beantifal Jennifer who had wreoked 
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—— 
pistife. You know, he was drunk, and had lost 
heavily #6 cards; then whimpering he told hia 
Jove sorrows to his boon companions. I guessed 
your identity at once.” 

The girl’s face flashed with shame. Was 
she—Angue’s future bride—to be made a jest 
for dranken gamblers? Were such men to 
pe her companions? Was she to make sport 
forthem? Oh, never! never! she would die 
first! So she looked him steadily in the 
face, although her heart beat fast with fear, 
and said,— a 

“You may break my spirit, but you shail 
not bend it to your own vile ends! I will do 
my duty, but beyond that I will not go. And 
oh! may Heaven show me some means of 


escape.” : 

He smiled grimly. 

“Forewarned is forearmed,’’ he said. ‘I 
know now with what manner of girl I have 
to deal. You had been wiser to conciliate 
me,” and then a faint voice from the couch 
moaned,— 

“Jennifer, Jennifer!" and forgetfal for 
awhile of her own heavy grief the girl turned 
to her mother. Griffith Wey, with an odious 
smile, went out, locking the door behind him. 

“‘ T hoped to save you, child, and after all 
these years of sacrifics I have failed. Oh! 
Heaven, it is too hard! Can you ever forgive 
me? I tell you he will break your heart as 
he has broken mine. He will make you what 
he has made me. My darling! my darling! 
you had better be dead! ”’ 

“Hush! hush!” entreated the girl. ‘Do 
not so distress yourself! Mother—mother, 
dear, help must come to us soon. I will 
write.” 

“You will not be allowed,” bitterly. ‘‘ You 
are utterly ont off from your friends, utterly 
lost to them. Oh! that we two lay dead 
together. It would be better so—better so. 
I am dying—(yes, dying, my dear one)—and 
when I am gone who shall stand between you 
and your father’s wrath?” And then, whilst 
the girl knelt weeping beside her, she told her 
the black story of her own treachery towards 
my lady, and of all the suffering she had 
since endured, until Jennifer was moved to 
keenest compassion, and flinging her arms 
about her cried,— 

“My poor mother, my dear mother! I will 
never leave you whilst you need me, and 
perhaps—perhaps we shall find some way to 
~ a ‘ . 

ut now Wey reappeared, and saying they 

were to leave Huslgoat hurried on his 
wretched wife’s preparations, so that long 
before dark the little old town was left behind, 
and in Jennifer’s heart hope was dead. ~ 

\ me Dapré accompanied them, keeping 
strict watch and ward over the two women, 
giving them no chance of flight, or even of 


he had prepared to say to Mrs. Thorndick 
(for he considered she never should have left 
Jennifer unguarded) died on his lips. The 
poor, drab little woman looked years older ; 
and at sight of him began to weep and wring 
her hands, reproaching herself for the girl’s 
loss. And, lastly, came Adolphe, very crest- 
fallen, very anxious, and, indeed, showing at 
his best. 

‘* You must not blame Madame,” he said, 
more generously than ever he had been heard 
to speak, ‘Mine only is the fault. I was 
mad with jealousy when I went out to Huel- 
goat, and Mademoiselle had mocked me, I 
am a& Frenchman, sir, and my spirit rose 
within me! I would show the world of what 
stuff I am made. 


*¢ ¢ Should I wasting in despair 
Die because a woman’s fair ?’ 


‘‘Good Heaven, no! So when I found a gay 
company at the Hotel Bretagne I begged per. 
mission to join it. We played, monsieur. The 
Stakes were large, and I lost. There was & 
man there who declared me a fine fellow—he 
was English. He seemed kind, and when in 
my cups I told him all my story—fool !— 
beast that I was—I spoke her name before 
them all, and I believe I gave yours too. Do 
with me what you will. I deserve your 
anger. Bid me go to the ends of the world in 
search of her, and I will obsy.’’ 

‘‘Bhe will never be found,” said Angus, 





gloomily. ‘She is lost to us for ever. 
Heaven ! if he and I stood face to face for a 
few moments, one of us would not leave this 
room alive!’’ and when Adolphe saw how 
haggard was the frank, honest face, he cried 
out,— 

‘* Your battle is mine! I will find her, or 
perishin the attempt ;” andthough Angus knew 
what an arrant coward the little man was, he 
could but feel gratefal for his sympathy, even 
whilst he smiled over his large promises, 

Hither and thither those wholoved Jennifer 
searched for her, day after day, week in and 
week out; but they found no clue. They heard 
not the least tidings of or from their lost darling. 
She had disappeared as utterly as though the 
grave held her sweet body in its cold embrace. 
Before August came my lady was so broken 
and aged.it was found necessary for her to 
return to England. 

Sir Lewis, in despair, soon followed her; 
so that there only remained Angus and 
Aldophe to prosecute the search (save hired 
detectives), and the latter was, for once in his 
frivolous life, thoroughly in earnest. 

“She is dead!” Angus said to himself 
again and again, ‘ or surely she would have 
found some means to les me know where they 
have hidden her. Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! 
would to Heaven, I, too, were dead ! What shall 








private speech. 

And not for two days was Mrs. Thorndick | 
alarmed by Jennifer’s non-appearance; and 
then, alas! alas! her inquiries were in vain. 
The girl had been spirited away. 





CHAPTER IX, 


Waar words can paint my lady’s anguish | 
when Mre, Thorndick’s telegram reached her? | 
She had suffered so many years, and such un- | 
merited pain, that suddenly her strength 
seemed to fail her, and she had no longer | 
power to plan or act. Sir Lewis raved, and, | 
Tam sorry to say, used anything but parlia- | 
mentary language; but after one sharp 
€xolamation Angus spoke no word, only began | 
to toss & few necessary articles into his valise, | 
and prepared to start in search of his lost 
love, But his face, in its pallor and rigidity, 
Was not good to look upon, and in the dark 
eyes was the lust of revenge—for he had Ioat | 
what he most prized, and he knew not what 
his darling’s fate might be. He would not | 
wait for my lady or his father. 
‘ ‘I oan travel more quickly alone,” he seid, | 

You must follow.” F 

And when he reached Dinan the hard words 


| love she had given Angus. 


| to serve her in all things, that poor Celia was 


' latter daye,” she would say, ‘‘and Heaven} 





I do with my life, my pretty one, my lost 
one!’ 

Bat Jennifer was not dead. From place to 
place Wey hurried his sad companions until 
he hoped he had successfully hidden their 
trail; and never, by any chance, was Jennifer 
left alone. 

Madame Dupré watched her closely, taking 
turns with Wey, until they came to Baden, 
and here he had great lock—such luck, in- 
deed, that he clothed his wife and daughter 
sumptuousely, and took fine apartments, where 
he entertained his guests, and strove to bend 
the young girl to his will. 

But there was a great deal of latent strength 
and courage in her composition, and she openly 
rebelled against him. 

She wonld not assist him in his nefarious 
designs. She could not forget the past, or the 
Never, never 
shonld he have cause to call her unworthy; 
never should my lady’s beautiful face wear the 
blush of shame for her ill deeds. 

Bat, to her mother, she was so gentle, 80 
tender, so solicitous for her comfort, so ready 


not at all unhappy. 
** Heaven is very good to me in these my 


will be kind to you when I am gone. Bear 
with me a little longer yet. I shall not trouble 
you 2 great while.” 

So Jennifer bore all evils with what forti- 
tudeshe could. Her mother never knew the 
awfal words hurled at her, the cruel blows she 
endured without a ory or moan. She did not 
guess why the girl was careful to shroud her 
lovely arms from view, lest the marks of 
cruel fingers upon them should add to her 
mother’s pain. 

In November they moved to Boulogne, and 
there Wey gathered all the ‘choice spirits” 
(a8 he called them,all the evil ones, as Jennifer 
said) about him, and the oruel torture began 
again. 

But it was evident to all that Celia Wey 
was dying, and when she was dead what would 
become of her helpless child? This was the 
thought which drove her almost to madness, 

It was early in December, and the girl sat 
sewing by her mother’s bedside. She had 
grown very pale and weary-looking—just the 
ghost of her old bright self; but she was 
pretty still, and Griffith Wey thought often 
as he looked at her,— 

‘* Once her mother is dead she will fall into 
my wishes, and she will make a splendid ally. 
She has far more spirit ana courage than ever 
Celia had, and she will ‘ take’ better, although 
she has not so much beanty.” So he bided 
his time, and longed for his wife’s death. 

‘‘ Jennifer!” said the dying woman, “I 
have brought you nothing but trouble; and 
sometimes I shink it is pity, but never love, 
that makes you so gentle and patient with 
me!” 

‘It is love, mother, darling ! Can I ever for- 
get the long, long years of sacrifice and pain 
you suffered so nobly for me? Ob, mother, 
if I could but see you strong and well!” 
‘‘That will never be, thank Heaven! My 
life is nearly over, and when I am gone you 
must find some means of escape from his con- 
trol. It has been my duty to stay by him; it 
can never be yours. As soon as you have seen 
me laid in my grave make your opportunity. 
I think that you will somewhere find kind 
people to assist you; but promise—oh, promise 
my darling !—you will not remain to sink to 
sach a level! No! oh, Heaven! Tell Aline 
I could never forgive myself, although she for- 
gave me; but that my transgression was her 
blessing. Ask her to think of me kindly at 
times, for when most I wronged her I most 
loved her!” 

Jennifer ‘had risen, and was bending over 
her now. 

‘Dear mother, do you feel worse that you 
talk thus?” she asked, anxiously. 

“All the pain has left me, child ; but the 
end is very near—nearer even than you think. 
No, do not callanyone! Nothing can save me 
now, and I am glad! I aniso tired of my life 
—and of pain!” 

‘Tg there nothing I can do? Ob, mother— 
mother, donot leave me all alone!”’ 

‘*T¢ will not be for long, dear. Help will 
surely come to you.” Then, after a little 
pause, ‘'I wish I could have seen home once 
more before I die. It is hard to think I shal! 
lie buried here so far away from you all. But 
you will not quite forget me, Jennifer? And 
sometimes—when you are prosperous and 
happy, when the memory of this time has 
become only like a dreadful dream to yon, 
you will come and look at the spot where I 
lie low, and remember that with all my faults 
I dearly loved you, and songht your happiness 
at the cost of mine?” f 
Jennifer could only press her hand and kiss 
the pallid brow. 

“It is nearly a year ago, child, since I saw 
you in all your brave attire. He was with 
you then, and when I saw his face I prayed 
that Heaven would turn your heart to him. 
When Christmas comes again I shall be gone 
-~ and oh, child of my love, Heaven grant you 
may be safe in his care.” 

The failing voice died out, and Celia seemed 
to sleep. From below came the sound of 








rattling dice and ribald laughter, the loud jest 
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and awful oath. Once Madame Dapré, looking 
in, bade Jennifer join the boisterous throng, 
but the girl answered,— 

“Mrs, Wey is very ill. I will not leave 
her,’ and her wretched father was wise 
enough not to make a scene before his guests. 

Midnight came, and the room was very still. 
How rigid was the wasted form upon the bed, 
how ghastly white the once fair face; and 
the head resting upon Jennifer's arm was 60 
heavy ! so heavy ! : 

“Mother!”’ the girl whispered, ‘' dear 
mother, are you worse?” 

Bat there came no answer, and in a sudden 

anio (for she never had looked on death) she 
faid her burden back amongst the pillows, 
and with a wild abriek fell to the floor. 

* * 


The funeral was over, and Jennifer sat 
alone. Even her father had not the heart or 
courage to molest her, and Madame Dupré 
shrank back appalled at the look of the pure, 
proud, weary face. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she said to Wey. ‘' Let her 
go! You'll never bend her to your will, 
though you may break her heart. Holy 
Virgin | she looks desperate !"’ 

So they left her in peace, the poor child, 
and up in her room she sat brooding, brood- 
ing ; and strange, wild thoughts came to her 
as she listened to the surging sea. How easy 
to run down to the beach and wait whilst the 
waves crept nearer—nearer— nearer—until 
they engulfed her in their depths, and gave 
her that resi and blessed immunity from pain 
she so desired. 

A shower of stones upon her window startled 
her. Leaning out she asked,— 

“* Who are you, and what do you want?’’ 

“Hash!” said a voice which sounded 
familiar. ‘‘ We must not be heard. It is I, 
Adolphe Bruvet—and I have come to save 

a.” 

She could hardly believe the evidence of her 
own senses as she leaned out, and under the 

lid light of the moon saw the little, well- 

own figure. Was this another trap for her 
unwary feet? He had been the cause of all 
her woe, and her heart was certainly not 
tender towards him, 

‘* How can I know if you speak the trath ?"” 
~ said, ‘I have suffered sorely for your 

‘olly.”” 

“I know! I know! And, mademoieelle, 
that is why I have risked so much for you, 
It was with the greatest difficulty and after 
long searching I hit upon you. And now, 
upon my honour as a Frenchman and a 

entleman, I want only to restore you to yoar 
riends. Oome! this is no time for speech. 
I will tell you more as we go along.”’ 

“How oan I reach you?” she asked, 
despairingly. “If I attempt to leave the 
‘house in a legitimate way I shall be caught 
and detained."’ 

* The salon below, mademoiselle, is empty ; 
the windows are not high, and mademoizelle 
4s but a feather weight, and am not I here to 
break her fall?” 

The girl hesitated no longer, but stealing 
noiselessly into the apartment below, sprang 
from the window. As Adolphe said, the dis- 
tance was not great, and she lit upon her feet, 
& little shaken, but unhurt. 

She gave a sob of passionate joy at finding 
herself once more free, and began to thank 
her companion for his help; bat he stopped 
her hastily. 

**Do not, do not, or I shall remember I am 
resouing you for him. Give me your hand. 
You must make all possible speed. You must 
leave this place at once, or you'll be re- 
captared. Mademoiselle, forgive me the past, 
and tell your betrothed when you meet that I 
~~ good faith with him—he has gone back 
to England. You will find him there, and— 
and when you are bappy ether do not 
quite forget the man whose life is desolated 
for your sake,"’ 

Adolphe _was too thoroughly French to 
©onclade hia speech without some touch of 
Sentiment, and Jennifer was too gratefal to 





him to laugh then, even if she had the beart;| So Angus loosed his hold of $i; 


=—_—_—_= 
© giz}, who 


although she knew as well as though she had sped quickly towards that tall, waiting Sen. 


looked into the future that the wound she had | 


inflicted would quickly heal, and the amorous 
Gaul console himself with a new love. 

**You cannot travel without money,” he 
said presently. ‘You must let me be your 
banker for a short while; and I hope you will 
cross in safety. The captain of your vessel is a 
friend of mine ; he will take care of you for my 
sake. And when you have reached home, ig 
it too much to ask you to send me word of your 
safety?" 

** No, oh no! oh, monsieur, how shall I thank 

ou! how show my life-long gratitude for the 
inestimable service you have rendered me?” 

‘I have not served for hire,’ magnificently, 
‘but for lowe. You owe me nothing but a 
kindly thought, a little friendly remem- 
brance.,”’ 


** That will be always yours." And then she 
spoke no more; for they were hurrying along 
the dark streets with almost breathless speed, 

* + * 


It was Christmas Eve when Jennifer reached 
Dover, and all the streets were ablaze with 
light, the shops gay and tempting, the worthy 
townsfolk, who thronged the streets, in the 
merriest mood. 

All around her she heard the light laugh 
the cheerful speech, which tellof happy hearts ! 
She heard the old familiar hearty greeting,“' A 
merry Christmas,’’ sometimes spoken in the 
man’s deep tones, sometimes piped in the 
child’s shrill treble, and a sob of rapture rose 
toherlips. She forgot everything save that she 
was free and that she was going home. 

A fisherman passing her, looked at the pale, 
tear-stained yet happy face and said,— 

“Eb, lags, has mn been so long a 
stranger to ye, that ye must needs cry to meet 
it? Ahappy Christmas to ye, and many on 
"em," and before she could reply he had walked 
on, and mingled with the crowd. 

She sought out the house where she had 
lodged a year ago, and begged the landlady to 
let her rest there that night, for it was now too 
late to proceed to Coltsworth. Indeed, to her 
bitter disappointment, she found she could not 
reach home until Christmas night, the train 
service being —— arranged. She went 
atonce to her room, and go tired she was that 
when she awoke the charch bells were ringing, 
and all the happy world was astir. 


Like a guilty thing she stole through the 
Hall grounds! How should she find my lady? 
Was she ill—perhaps dead? So many fears 
and doubts came crowding upon her that she 
could hardly breathe, and the beating of her 
heart all but suffocated her. 

Now the house was in view; there were 
lights in all the windows. Then, thank Heaven, 
my lady lived to welcome her; and nearer, 
nearer she went, and hiding herself behind a 
myrtle bush looked in upon a little party of 


There was my lady, with her silver hair, 
and her still beautifal face lined now with 
much grief; the dark eyes were weary with the 
heart's woe, and the whole figure was expres- 
sive of despair. 

‘* Mamma! mamma!” the girl whispered. 
“Oh, my darling, how you have suffered!” 
and then her eyes wandered to Angus. Was 
that her Angus, so changed, so haggard, that 
a — needed the eyes of love to recognise 

m 

She never glanced at Sir Lewis. She never 
even thought of him, as she oried aloud,— 

‘‘ Angas, oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I have 
come home to you!” and then the window 
was flang open, and she felt herself caught and 
held in a strong embrace, whilst her face and 
throat were covered with wild kisses ; but not 
a word was spoken between them then. Jen- 
nifer simply could not speak, and Angus would 
not, lest his own voice should break and fail 
him, and he di (?) his manhood. 

‘* My boy,” said Sir Lewis, ‘let some one 
else havea chance. Lady Egremont wants 
to welcome her child.’ 


Poor Lady Egremont! All her diy"nity let; 
her in that moment. She stood trembling, al} 
unable to move forward; but her hands—her 
frail, —s hands—went ont to meet hz 
darling. And then as she felt the touch of ths 
girl’s cheek to hers, heard the music of he 
low tones, she utterly gave way, and hidj 
her face upon Jennifer's breast, lifted up her 
voice and wept for very joy. 

Ah! what rejoicings filled the Hall tha 
night! How much Jennifer had to tell, a3 
she sat between lover and her adopted mother 
one of her hands imprisoned in theirs | 

How she laughed and oried, and laughed 
again, and how bravely she tried to respond 
to the hearty welcome the servants gave her; 
and how, when they sang “ Auld Lang Syne," 
and “ Home, Sweet Home," she hid her fag 
on her lover’s bosom, crying,— 

“I¢ is too much! it is too much ! My heart 
is all too small to hold this great joy!" 





EPILOGUE. 


Five years have come and gone since Jen. 
nifer’s return, and once again it is Christmas, 
and at the Hall some joyous people have 
gathered together. 

There is my lady, happier now than she had 
been for years. Sir Lewis a little stouter, a 
little rosier, and just as jolly as ever, There ia 
Jennifer, too, wearing the most delightfully 
matronly ways, and honestly believing thas 
never were there two such perfect children as 
hers (although, indeed, they are pretty con. 
siderably spoiled), and she looks as happy as 
though she had never known a oare or grief, 
for Griffith Wey has left his daughter 
unmolested, my lady and Sir Lewis purchas. 
ing this grace by allowing him a comfortable 
annuity on condition that he remains abroad. 

And presently Angus enters, looking 
grave; and Jennifer, who has learned to 
his face, asks, anxiously,— 

‘+ What is it, Angas?" 

He puts an arm about her. 

“My dear one, I have had news of your 
father, Yesterday he was found dead in his 
bed!" j 

She was silent a moment, then she said, 
under her breath,— é 

‘‘ Heaven grant he repented his evil life! 
Heaven forgive him all the misery he caused! 
Angus, I can even pity him since I became & 
mother.” 

“Three cheers for my lady!" shouted s 
chorus of voices outside, and Jennifer casting 
aside her ‘gloom, ran to her. ‘‘ The best, the 
noblest, the dearest mother on earth,” she said, 
kissing her, and Angus added,— 

** And the truest to her trast.” 

“Ab, children! I owe all my happiness to 
you. May all your lives be as unclouded a8 
now they are on this bright Christmas Day! 


[THE END.] 








BERTHA’S POCKET. 


—0i— 


“Now, Bertha,” admonished a sweet-faced 
woman, sitting idly by the window and wateh- 
ing her daughter as she put the finishing 
touches to a most bawitching toilet, “I —_ 
you will give heed to my counsel, and no 
excite jealousy in the hearts of your on 
panions to-day. Be circumspect ; and he 
I pray, give any encouragement to Rex will 
unless you mean to marryhim. Your reer 
ey : am “tie to say, are alarmipg'y 
eveloped. I wish——’ . 

ig yes, mamma,” broke in the gitl, 
impatiently, adjusting the rose-coloured oo 
of ribbon more satisfactorily at her w ' 
throat; “I know what you wish, 60 = 
draw such a despairing breath, for I pro 





L'il attend to your advice and behave as cir- 
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tly as ever Belle Romer, the ugliest 
yy Brookfield, could do. You needn't 
rehend anything unpleasant. I dislike Rex 
is intensely, and I only consented to 
accompany him to the picnic because he is the 
son of the richest man in the town—or county, 
400, for that matter. Besides, I have a pen- 
chant for——” 

She paused abruptly, with the name of some 
one warm upon her lips, and a blush mantled 
her piquant blonde face. 

She was @ lovely girl, slender, petite, and 

as one of the sweet-briar branches 
bat clambered over the garden-wall, She had 
mischievous grey eyes, & superabundance of 
red-gold hair, allowed to fall in two massive 
strands to-day, a rosebud of a mouth, and 
the cunningest hands and feet imaginable.‘ 

Asher mother regarded her intently, she bit 
her lip, and turned aside, as if in quest of 
some’ ° 

“What are you searching for 
Bertha?” inquired Mrs. Drayton. 
toilets seems complete.” 

‘Not quite, mamma ; you forget my charm- 
‘ing pocket, All of the girls will wear one to- 
day. We are to bring home our trophies in it, 
you know.” 

‘* Nonsense, Bertha! I would not wear it if 
I were you. It is absurd fora young lady to 
‘have one of those useless appendages dangling 
at her side.”’ 

But Bertha persistently shook her head. 

“Sorry, but I really can’s relinquish the 
charming acce to my toilet, mamma, 
, it is out the question altogether. 

of the girls is to wear one, I tell you.” 
Mrs. Drayton said no more, and Bertha 
began to fasten her pooket by its tasseled cord 
to the rose-coloured belt at her waist. 

Just now the girls of Brookfield had a 
mania for wearing pockets of the most fanci- 
faldescription, not to deposit anything therein, 
but as matter of show. 

Bertha’s was heart-shaped, of wine-hued 
velvet, and artistically adorned with gold cord. 
Lying against the soft background of her 
dress it had a very pretty effect, and she 
regarded it admiringly as she turned away 
from the long mirror. 

At this jancture a man reined in two spirited 

steeds in front of ‘The Beeches,” as 
ae Pengeaee cozy place was appropriately 


now, 
“ Your 


‘* There is Mr. Willis now, mamma! ”’ cried 
Bertha, who was slyly peeping at the showy 
turnout from behind the lace drapery at the 
window. _‘' My | won't I be the envy of the girls 
at the picnic? What lovely horses! Their 
tails nearly sweep the ground, and just look at 
the silver-plated harness! Dear me! if Rex 
Willis didn't have euch fiery-red hair and was 
& bit more polished, and—— Yes, yes, 
mamma, I am ready, and will not keep my 
cavalier waiting. There goes Jane with the 
big frosted cake and the basket of sandwiches. 
Oh, I anticipate a splendid time |" 

And, putting on her wide gipsy, the girl 
tripped merrily down the steps, was assisted 
into the carriage by Mr. Willis, and away 
‘they sped in the direction of the pine woods, 
Some two or three miles away. 

Rex Willis, a man of twenty-eight, com- 
Baotly built, with flaming red hair and beard, 

d his best to make himself agreeable. 

Bertha laughed at his rough sallies, and 
Sait back witty repartees ; but all the while 
-_ was wondering what girl had been brought 
. ere b Hartley Vyse, a strikingly intelligent 
Pp rather impecunious young lawyer, whose 
ba } te ange —_ to <~ — out of caprice 

»_ perhaps, er power over 

— had coolly rejected, P 

@ pine woods were alive with ha 
People when Rex and Bertha arrived ; me 
merriment was going on, and a string band 
= discoursing a most jubilant air. 
Th ertha closely scanned the motley crowd. 
; ere, underneath one of the million. fingered 
en she beheld the man who had solicited 
© favour of being her escort assiduously pay- 





ing his devoirs to & gazelle-eyed brunette in a 
costume of crimson and gold. 

Yes, she might have known he would bring 
Squire Broughton’s daughter. He would be 
sure to be entangled in the meshes of the web 
she was weaving to ensnare him, and propose, 
for her father was a moneyed man, and—— 
Well, it was asserted that he cared a very great 
deal for money. 

The girl was unquestionably lovely, and—— 
No matter; she would show Mr. Vyse that 
his attentions were disagreeable to her. 

So she forgot her mother’s warning and 
flirted outrageously with Rex Willis, and 
unmercifally snubbed the poor lawyer when 
A ese her, and felt wretched all the 
while. 

It was late in the afternoon, when, longing 
to be alone, she broke away from the groups 
scattered here and there under the funereal 
a and found a secluded spot on the 

of a rivulet that wound its way noisily 
through a chasm of jagged, sharp-toothed 
rocks, and sat down ona moss-covered boulder 
to rest. 

The play of the cool water, the sighing of 
the wind among the jungles of tall brakez, 
— her. She partially closed her eyes, 
when—— 

She started to her feet, a startled exclama- 
tion dropping from her lips. She had just 
discovered that the ruby velvet pocket that 
had swayed from her belt a short time before 
was missing. 


Where had she lost it? And, oh, what if it | ba 


had fallen into some one’s hands, especially 
Rex Willis’s or Hartley Vyse’s? 

She remembered that her little blue-and- 
_= di reposed in its depths, and she had 

nm foolish enough to jot down some thoughts 
concerning the rivals, never believing it would 
fall into the possession of either. 

What if either of them had picked it up, 
and——? No, no; both of the gentlemen were 
honourable, and would not try to pry into 
another's affairs. Still, reason as she would, 
she did uot feel quite easy about Mr. Willis. 
He might not, but-——"’ 

A heavy footstep crunching the pine cones 
that littered the ground fell upon her ear, and 
raising her eyes she encountered the malignant 
glance of Rex Willis. What had brought that 
angry frown to his face? Had he found the 
pocket, extracted from its depths the diary, 
which she had not been wise enough to remove, 
and gleaned the truth of her feelings for him ? 

He had, indeed. Some perverse fate had led 
him to the spot where it lay gleaming in its 
brown bed like some brilliantly tinted bird of 
paradise. He recognised it at once, and, 
stooping down, he picked it up, with the inten- 
tion of restoring it to its owner, when from its 
mouth the tiny biue-and-gold book slipped 
out. 

‘* Bertha's diary, by Jove!" he ejaculated. 
‘* T’ll see what she has jotted therein.” 

With no compunction whatever, he opened 
it, admired the Jtalian, spidery-like caligraphy, 
and then read the items it contained. 

His brow grew dark as a thunder-cloud ; 
furious feelings raged and settled within him. 
He knew that she despised him, and loved his 
rival, He felt like rending the tell-tale pages 
in'pieces, but he controlled himself; and thrust- 
ing the diary back in its receptacle—the pocket 
he had recently thought so pretty—he hurled 
it into the nest of underbrush from which he 
had taken it. 

Bertha’s face was blanched white as death 
as Rex Willis, like some raging demon, halted 
in her path. 

“ Grow white, faint if you can, you treacher- 
ous creature,” he hissed, with all the venom of 
a serpent. “I have found you out. You 
flirted with me, led me on, and confided to 
your diary that if I were the last man on the 
face of the earth you would not marry me. 
More, you vowed you loved Hartley Vyse. 
Shameless creature, I scornyou! I hate you! 
I’ve half # mind to toss you down among those 
sharp-toothed rocks! You deserve such a fate, 
No. You need not shrink from me; I'll not 





lay hands on you, but I shall try to turn the 
heart of my rival against you.” 

He was gone, and Bertha sank shivering to 
the earth. 

“Why did I ever flirt with him?” she 
wailed. “It was heartless, I know, but I 
never meant him any harm. I will never 
— again with any man.” 

he covered her face with her hands and 
wept bitterly. 

“* Miss Drayton—Bertha !"’ y 

At the sound of a familiar voice she raised 
her tear-wet face. This time Hartley Vyse 
stood before her, and in his hand she saw the 
ruby pocket, She began to hate it. 

He extended it towards her. 

‘* Your property, I believe? I found it pro- 
bably where you lost it.” 

I took it, and drawing forth the diary, 
said,— 

** And was there Paul Pry enough about you 
to make yourself master of the contents of 
this journal?’’ 

He regarded her haughtily. 

* You are unjust, Miss Drayton; Iam an 
honourable man. But,'’ lowering his voice, 
“let me congratulate you. I met Mr. Willis, 
who informed me that you had just consented 
to be his wife. I wish you all possible happi- 
ness, I trust he will be as kind to you as I 
should have been had you given me the right. 
Oh, Beatha, you know my secret. Think of 
me as kindly as you can,” 

He started to leave, but she called him 


cok. 

‘Mr. Willis spoke falsely, Hartley. If you 
had read the diary, as he was mean enough to 
= you would have learned that I love you— 
only you.” 

It matters not what followed; suffice it to 
say that Bertha was blissfully happy, and 
vowed that she would never again wear that 
pocket, keep a diary, or flirt with any man! 








Mexrco is a medley—the most ancient and 
most modern arrangements mingle. The 
women grind corn and the men carry water as 
in the days of Abraham, yet the government 
has telephone, —y electric lishts, and 
has contracted for phonograph in the post- 
office department. 


Experiments seem to prove that the bat is 
not the only possessor of the mysterious “‘ sixth 
sense,” manifested in the faculty of dodging 
obstacles without the aid of vision, Blind 
birds, lizards and several species of rodents 
aquest to be endowed with a similar gift, 
which to some degree is shared by blind, and 
even by blindfolded men. A person groping 
his way in a dark cellar may be unable to 
distinguish a black patch on a white cloth held 
up at a distance of two feet from his eyes, but 
somehow or other will manage to avoid 
collision with pillars and projecting shelves, 
even without the assistance of his hands. 
Just before bumping his head against a wall 
‘ta pressure of air," as some of the experi- 
menters described it, somehow betrays the 
perilous proximity of a solid obstacle. 


Ancto-.Saxons called the time between 
Christmas and Twelfth-day Modranecht, or 
Mother's Nights, as if each of the days was 
the mother of a month of the coming year ; and 
these days have been regarded as giving signs 
of what the weather will be in the ensuing 
year, taking each day to prefigure the month 
of which it is the mother. During these 
twelve days it was not lawfal to call wy! beast 
by its name, for during these days the blessed 
lived on earth and wandered in the forms of 
the beasts. For instance, a mouse must be 
called in this season by such an appellative as 
‘earth runner; ”’ and a fox as “ long tail,” e, 
It is because of this that the belief so long 
lingered on that on Christmas night the cattle 
in the stalls talked ; it was not the cattle really 
that spoke, but the souls that lived with 
Woden who were then incarnate in the beasts 
for a little space. 
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FACETIE. 


Ir is one of the curiosities of natural his- 
tory that a horse enjoys his food most when 
he hasn’t & bit in his mouth. 

Atcrrnon: “Tommy, do you think your 
sister would marry me?’’ Tommy: “ Yes, 
she’d marry almost anybody from what she 
said to me,” 

A. Screntrric exchange states on authority 
that two bodies cannot come together without 
losing some of their energy. How about a 
man and & tack? 

‘‘Wuar is it, do you suppose, that keeps 
the moon in place and prevents it from fall- 
ing?” asked Araminta. ‘I think it must be 
the beams,” said Charley, softly. 

Macistrrate (surveying the prisoner): “Ah! 
@ plain drunk, I see.” Prisoner (with dignity) : 
" No-shir; fancy drunk, shir. Had noshing 
but champagne, shir.” 

Watxrr: “ Did you hear about Smith hav. 
ingan eye removed?” Talker: ‘No. Good 
heavens! How did it happen?" Walker: 
‘* By changing his namo to Smythe.,’ 

Miss Frrz-Auuen: ‘Captain, what is the 
difference between ‘dog-watch’ at sea and 
canine vigilance ashore?’’ Captain: ‘ One 
is four bours and the other is all night.” 

“I uypersTanD, Marie, that you broke your 
engagement with Mr. Earthleigh.”” “ Oh no, 
Ididn't, dear. It jast came apart, don’t you 
know, after the season closed.” 

‘¢ Pexsenve order, please!’ shouted a man 
on the platform to a restless audience. 
** There’s no chance for preserves here!” a 
man yelled back. ‘There's too much jam.” 

A Bosrtox clergyman, inan —f hastily 
written advertisement, asks for ‘‘A young 
man to take charge of a span of horses of a 
religious turn of mind.” 

GrntTLeman (calling at the house of a friend): 
‘‘Is your mistress in?” Mary: “She is 
sur.’ Gentleman : ‘' Isshe engaged ?" Mary: 
“ Faith, she’s more than that—she's married.” 

Too Srrone 4 Resewprance. — Photographer : 
‘* Now try to look like yourself.” (Noting the 
effect): “ Well, er, h-m; try to look like 
somebody else,” 

‘*T wisn you would pay a little attention to 
what I am saying, sir!’ roared a lawyer at 
an exasperating witness. ‘‘I am paying as 
little as I cap,” was the calm reply. 

Povrterer: “ Why did you return that 
pair of fowls yesterday ?’’ Customer: “ Be- 
cause I thought you had better send them to 
a home for aged couples.” 

Lanprapy: “Mr, Poorfellow, you haven't 
made your last payment.” Boarder: “ Yes, I 
have, madam. I never expect to be able to 
make another.” c 

Ay eccentric divine once said to his &udi- 
ence, ‘‘ My hearers, there is a great deal of 
ordinary work to be done in this world; @nd, 
thank the Lord, there are a great many ordin. 
ary people to do it."’ 

Tue Exver’s Wire: “ Where did you ‘get 
all those rare coins, little boy ?’’ Little Boy: 
“Father gave them tome. He is the man 
who hands around the collection basket every 
Sunday.” 3 

Mr, Smpersterx (on whomr'the sheriff i 
levying): ‘Mein gracious! can't I hev 4 
leedle more time, mein frent ?" ~The Sheriff ¢ 
‘Not by a blamed sight ! This is one of them 
executions by 'lectricity you've read of." 

Werks: “I'll wager a new hat that man 
over there’s a schoolmaster.” Potts: ‘ Non- 
sense, how do you know?" Weekes: ‘‘ Oh, he 
tried his hand on the seat of the chair before 
he sat down on it!” 

‘*Dzar me, I hope it ain't serious?” said 
old Mrs, Banker. ‘‘ What's the matter?" 








“ He is an ungentiemanly fellow. When he 
rescued me from drowning last sammer he 
hugged me, and I'd never met him before,” 
“You wrong him, Ethel. He was only wring- 
ing you out,” 

Motuer (trying to persuade her children to 
go to bed): “ The chickens, you know, dears, 
go to bed at sundown.”” Mande (an observant 
a : “Yes, mother, but the old hen goes 
00. 

Birxrys: “ Bothered by a piano next door, 
eh? well, Ihave a dog which always howls 
when my wife plays the piano—howls so she 
haa to stop; and I’d let you'd have him if it 
wasn’t for one thing.” Wilkins: ‘Is he 
cross?” Bilkine: ‘No, I can't spare him,” 

‘‘ I sat now give you the effect of dis. 
tance,” he said to her, and he sang 20 low as 
to be scarcely heard. “A little farther, 
please,” she said, cruelly; and he picked up 
hia voice and went away with it into the 
chilly night. 

A THOUGHTFUL man says :. “ Why should the 
beehive be taken as a symbol of industry? 
Not a bee is to be seen ail winter long, while 
the cockroach is up at five in the morning, 
and never goes to bed till midnight. Let's 
change this thing.” 

“Terr,” said a man, entering a caterer's 
establishment, “that you advertise ‘ wed- 
dings furnished.’” ‘“ Yes, sir,” replied the 
caterer, briskly. ‘ I wish you'd send a couple 
to my house right away. I've two daughters 
I'd like to get off my hands." 

Jupce: “If you know of any mitigating 
circumstance you are at liberty to state it.” 
Prisoner: “I don’t know of any except that 
IT took to stealing because I didn’t want to loaf 
around the street corners and be taken for a 
detective.” 

ExriainepD.— Mra. Youngbrids: ‘“How is it 
that you charge a cent a quart more than the 
other milkmen?”’ Waterpotts: ‘‘ Madam, 
you muss remember that all my milk is hand- 
milked. That, of course, makes the price alittle 
higher.” 

Mamma; “ Um—ah—my dear. This young 
man who is calling on you £0 constantly—do 
you think he has any intentions——’’ Laura : 
‘He doesn't know whether he has or not? I 
am the only one whose intentions are going to 
cut any figure in this deal.’’ 

“ An, my lady, if I were to ask you for your 
heart and band, do you think you would say 
‘no’?” “I'm sure I wouldn't, pecause even 
aga litele girl I was taught that to answer 
questions with a plain ‘no’ was very un- 
mannerly indeed." 

Erne: ‘Engaged ? You dear, darling old 
thing. And never to tell me you had a beau. 
Who ‘is it?” Maud: “George: I mean Mr. 
Jilty,” ‘Ab, well, I am not surprised ; he 
told me when I refused him he had nearly 
got to the end of his tether.” 

Fenperson: ‘“ Had awfully hard luck this 
evening. Tried with all my might to say 
something’agreeable ; 80 I just bid them good- 
night and went home.” Fogg: ‘And so you 
did succeed in saying something agreeable at 
last? I congratulate you, my boy.” 

Tracuer : ‘“‘ Explain the difference between 
law and castom. Boy (who owns a sailboat) : 
‘* Accordin’ to law, a steamboat must give the 
right of way to a sailboat; but ‘cording to 
custom the sailboat has got ter make tracks 
or get emashed.” 

Great Belle (four seasons): “I presume 
you are going to Miss Tiptop’s outing party ?” 
Rival Belle (first season): ‘‘N—o, I wasn’t 
invited.” Great Belle (maliciously) : 
‘Indeed! How very strange! Iam going.” 
Rival Belle: ‘ Yes, I heard they had finally 
secared a chaperon.”’ 

‘‘ My son, stop. You must not dispute your 
mother that way.’’ Boy: ‘ But she’s in the 
wrong.” Father: ‘' That makes no difference; 





“Ethel saysin her letter that she and her 
husband had a row on the lake Batarday | 
afternoon.” ‘Pooh! that ain't r-0-w row. | 
It’s r-0-w row." | 


and you might as welllesrn, my child, once 
for all, that when a lady says a thing ig so, it 
is s0;"’ and then he added sarnesily “ even if 





AN indulgent father bought for hi 
teen-months old boy a hobby hae eheane 
stuffed monkey, &c. Next morning the little 

toddler looked at his toys in a matter-of-fact 

—_ eo way, hws ei picked two chicken 
ones from a table a layed wi 

the morning. pment, with Shen 6B 


LigvTEnant (t0 a comrade): “ 'T artis 
question is an awfal tq A benrzinge 
woman without money my father won't hear 
of. An ugly party with money is not to my 
a nt gear 3 airl with money—her 
ather objects, n U woman wi 
money is out of the mie _— 

‘Your expression is not such a 
please your father, my dear,” was eamen 
ment & Hartford lady made to her daughter, 
who was putting in her two hours’ practic: 
on the piano. “And his expressions abont 
- playing never please me. They are just 
orrid.”’ 


“Way do they call these blackberries?” 
asked the small boy of the grocer, « Becanee 
they are black,” was the Prompt reply, 
“Then why do they call these other black 
ones raspberries?” ‘ Becanse—because—yon 
move on! Whatare you hanging around here 
for, anyhow?” 


LaTE one evening, & doctor received a note 
from a couple of fejlow-practitioners, : 
“Pray step across to the olub; we are one 
short for a rubber.” ‘ Emily, dear,” he then 
said to his wife, ‘' I am called away again, It 
appears to be a very serious case, for there are 
two doctors already in attendance,” : 


Rearnatp: ‘I love you, Madeline. For you 
I would give up family, position, wealth—” 
Madeline: ‘Hold, Reginald. Giving up 
family ie all right—I fain would be spared a 
mother-in-law—give up your position if you 
oan get a better one, bat for heaven's sake 
hold on to your wealth, We may need it,” 

‘* You take your life in your own hand when 
you travel in this tramear,” said one pas. 
senger to another. ‘‘'Why, the tramoare 
travel so slowly I can't see how fatal acvi- 
dents can ocoar.” “ That’s it exactly. You 
are likely to die of old age before you reach 
the end of the line,” 

Mr. Srxaneman (studying lady’s portrait on 
the wall with a sigh): “ How long it is since 
I have gazed upon that face, Look at those 
eyes, Blunt—that form—a perfect Hebe. I 
narrowly escaped marrying that angelic crea- 
tare.” Mr. Bionr (sarcastically): “ Well, I 
suppose it was a narrow escape—for her.” 

“Have you a stylish young girl you could 
recommend me?” said a gentleman in ap 
employment office. ‘ Excuse me, sir,” fe- 
plied the affable manager, “bat do you live in 
the corner house?" “ Yes. Why do yon 
ask?'’ ‘‘Beoause your wife was here or Ay 
moment ago to see if wo had a tow-headed 
girl with a wart on her nose.” 

Nor Arratw or Wotves.—‘It our epend- 
thrifs son persists in his extravagance, 
James,” said a careworn wife and mother, 
‘we shall not be able to keep the wolf from 
our door.” ‘It ain't wolves that I’m afraid 
of in this latitude,” replied her dejected hus- 
band; “it is the brokers that I expsot to see 
coming every day.” 

‘* Bur, Tom, dear, where is the big trout you 
said youcaught.” ‘ Oh, that one! Why—yee, 
of course—well, I took that trout, and it looked 
so good I cooked it and ate it on the spot. 
And speaking of eating, Maude, I wish you'd 
hurry up that dinner, I haven't bad & 
mouthfal all day.’ And then Mande for the 
first time doubted her husband's veracity. — 

“Wuat a lovely face Mrs, Augur has in 
repose—perfectly beautiful! Don's you thins 
so?” said an enthusiastic young man to & 
grave old gentleman, who replied: ‘I can't 
say; I never saw her face in repose. 

Indeed!" exclaimed the yonug mar. 
‘‘Then you are not intimately acquainted 
with thelady?” “ N-n-o; I'm hex hnsband, 





it isn’t go."’ 


said the grave old gentleman, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ar a recent wedding, the old fashion of a 
sit-down breakfast was combined with a new 
fyghion of no speeches. 

Tar daintiest flower pin is an orchid copied 
trom studies of the flower, taken from nature, 
and enamelled in natural colours. 


Awetnysts are in favour again and look 
well with some shades of heliotrope, now so 
fashionable, for evening wear. 

A wetL-PostgD London correspondent tells 
a3 that the Prince of Wales is bent on reform- 
ing the lateness of society's dinner. hour, which 
for the future is to be fixed for eight, 


Tae Queen of Italy likes nothing so much 
as the museum of gloves, fans, boots and 
shoes, used and worn, at different periods at 
the various courts of the States of Italy. 


Tue health of the Emperor William of 
Germany is in a much more ungatisfactory 


ady from which he suffers has assumed a 
Balignant phase, 

‘ ‘Tue absence'of the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh from the Royal wedding 
at Berlin is generally attributed in Court and 
diplomatic circles abroad to their dread of 
the Emperor vapouring truculent speeches. 

Everyraine is ‘surprise’ now, A lady’s 
lorgnette is made to contain in its handle a 
tiny watch, a tiny mirror, and a tiny flagon 
of salts; and yet the handle does not seem 
any more bulky for all these ‘' surprises,” 

Mrs, Eprson, the great electrician’s wife, is 
a woman of twenty-four, whose gracefal 
figure is a trifle above the average height. 
She has brown hair, hazel eyes, a clear 
olive cor)plexion, and is an unusually pretty 
woman. 

Ir is a very long time since Europe could 
boast of three infant Sovereigns among its 
reigning monarchs. The King of Servia is 
not yet fifteen ; the new Queen of Holland is 
only in her eleventh year; while the baby 
King of Spain will not be five till next May. 


Tae ten-year-old Queen of Holland is by no 
means unlike her aunt, the Duchess of Albany. 
She has been brought up in the simplest 
possible manner under the direct personal 
superintendence of her mother, Qaeen Emma, 
assisted by a professor and an English 
governess, Miss Winter. She has alwaye 
been accustomed to play with the children of 
her father's humbler neighbours, and was 
never co happy aga when entertaining her little 
lriends sans facon at the Loo, 


Ir is not easy to believe that the Princess 
of Wales is forty-six. Surely her sweet dis- 
position must have ensured her against the 
usual harsh treatment at the hands of Time. 
lt is eight-and-twenty years since Her Royal 
Highness “‘ came,” saw, and conquered stran- 
gers. None had conquered thus before, and 

whole burden of her life with ua bas 
like some sweet and stately melody. 

The great position which she fills with snch 
Royal grace, and the many duties which 
the has discharged so faithfully and with 
me Spexampled charm, have not aged her 
it, 


; Ir is useless to deny that the Queen is at 
Mat ageing perceptibly. Every year the 
soft grey hair grows a little whiter, and the 
dignife 1 walk ali tle slower and more oau- 
sn No ons recognises this more than 
— Majesty or laments it leas. The Queen 
me known how to grow old gracefully, 
ever has Her Majesty resorted to art to 
disguise the &pproach of age; and so, instead 
of that saddest of sad sights, an old lady 
apeing the fascinations of youth, we have a 
aeen for whom personal, chivalrous loyalty 
he / os a ——— felt, than”it is 
6 soft sunset of a beantifal ; 
Keneficent life. aia 


SEvEN ErcuTus of the bread baked in London 
is made of foreign wheat, 

Taxes the world over and only six persons 
out of 1,000 live a day over 75 years. 

Forty four times as many people speak 
Chinese as speak the English language. 

Tue knot, or nautical. mile, is 6,086 feet, 
while the statute mile, which is employed in 
measuring distances on land, is 5,280 feet. 





GEMS. 


Keer your troubles to yourself. When you 
tell them you are taking up the time of the 
man who is waiting to tell his. 


A aoop book and a good woman are exoel- 
lent things for those who know how to appre- 
ciate their value. There are men, however, 
who judge of both by the beauty of their 
covering, 

THERE is something in an unselfish man 
that makes him a king wherever he goes. 
Every step he takes makes other people feel 
ashamed of themselves, and his life in the 
community is something the devil can never 
stop thinking aboat. 


Dory of every kind has in it the elements, of 
pleasure, and if we do not discover and appro- 
priate them it is our own fault. If we study 
the principles of our life-work, dwell upon its 
details, and strive to perfect it as much ag 
possible, we shall imsensibly learn to love it, 
and to feel no sacrifice for it a burden. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tar can easily be removed from clothing by 
immediately rabbing it with olean lard, and 
then washing out with warm water. 
Cranberry Piz.—Stew, sift, and sweeten 
cranberries to the taste. Fill a nice under- 
crust, and put afew slender strips of the pasie 
across the top. Sprinkle with sugar and 
bake. 

Arrte Custarp Pre.—One cup of stewed 
and sifted apple, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
milk, butter the size of a walnut, two well- 
beaten eggs. Bake with one crust and cover 
with a meringue. 


Custarp Puppinc.—Three eggs, one-and-a- 
half breakfast cups milk, one tablespoonfal 
sugar, @ little grated nutmeg. Beat up the 
eggs and all the other things till quite mixed, 
pour it in a pudding dish, and put it in a slow 
oven to get firm. 

Stewev Aprrz Pis,—Stew and sift some 
apples, stir in a teaspoonful of butter while 
hot, and season with nutmeg or the grated 
rind and juice of lemon, sugar to taste. When 
cool pour into a nice bottom crust in a deep 
pie plate, put strips of crust across the top, 
sift powdered sugar over it, and bake. 


Scrrana Caxe,—Three-quarters lb. flour, } 1b. 
mixed peel, 4 lb. butter, } lb. Saltana raisins, 
4 Ib. fine sugar, 1 teaspoonful essence of lemon. 
4 eggs, } teaspoonfal baking-powder. Put the 
butter and sugar in @ basin, and beat it till 
perfectly white with a spoon; beat up the eggs 
for ten minutes till very light, and stir them 
in, mixing them thoroughly ; add the flour 
gradually, beating constantly. Have the fruit 
carefully prepared, and add it; also tke baking- 
powder and flavouring. Butter a baking tin 
and cover it with paper, putting several folds 
in the bottom. When the cake mixture is 
thoroughly beaten up, pour it in and bake one 
hour till the oske is ready. Carraway may ke 


Tue Japanese stand at the head in the 
matter of divorce. A native of Bizen has just 
been divorced from his thirty-fitth wife, andis 
about to marry his thirty-sixth. 
A new and lucrative business for women has 
been opened by the amateur photography 
craze. Printing photographs is an ocoupation 
for which women are specially adapted, and 
their work in this branch is said to be superior 
to that done by men. : 
A JAPANESE audience, when they wish to ex- 
press disapproval of a bad play, do not hiss or 
hoot, or make any hideous and inconvenient 
noise ; they merely rise to their feet and turn 
their backs to the stage, upon which the curtain 
immediatzly descends, and the play is forth- 
with tabooed. 
Tux ancient rustic home of Joan of Arc at 
Domremy, France, has been placed in the 
hands of an architect who has been instructed 
to restore it as nearly as possible to its 
appearance during the life of the heroine. It 
will be uced as a museum for relics, copies of 
pictures and statues of the Maid. 
Tur fastest bird on the wing is the swift, 
which has been known to attain a speed of 200 
miles an hour. It feeds exclusively on insects, 
which it captures while flying. The epeed of 
the swallow, which comes next to that of the 
swiit, is usually sixty miles an hour, but some- 
times goes as high as ninety miles an hour. 
Stupents of Volapuk write the Lord's 
Prayer a3 follows: ‘‘O Fat obsik in suls; 
nem olik pasanukomos; lekinan olik komo- 
mos; vil olik jenomos asliko in sal, i ra tal. 
Givolos adelo bodi delik obes; e forgivolos 
debis obsik obes, as forgivobsa i debeles obsik ; 
e no niudokolos obis in tenud, sod dalivolos 
obis de bad. Jenosod.”’ 


A riex of publishers, who are nothing if not 
eccentric, have issued a prospectus of one of 
their forthcoming publications, and on the 
wrapper, in a conspicuous position, appsared 
the legend: ‘If away from home, for gooa- 
ness sake don’t forward!" It is to be wished 
that all correspondents would show an equal 
amount of considerable common sense. 


Racenorses nowadays, it seems, have not 
only to be provided with food and shelter, as 
in the days of our forefathers, but must have 
change of air, sea-breezes, and all the other 
luxuries which degenerate human beings in- 
dulgein. I¢ was solemnly announced a short 
time ago that Noble Chieftaia, Lord Penrhyn’s 
famous horse, had been sent to Skegness for 
a week that it might have the benefit of sea 
air, 

Tut present Rassian chancellor is 'a Swede ; 
the late Persian ambassador in London was a 
Scotchman; an Irishman was three times 
prime minister of Spain; and a. Celt, 
MacMahon, was president of France, The 
Russian ambassador at Paris is a German ; the 
French ambassador in London is an English- 
man, and the Italian ambassador in Berlin is 
a Frenchman, The chief consulting admiral 
of the Tarkish fleet is an Englishman, as was 
also the late admiral of the flees. 

Tue “ Seven Ages of Man” were depicted by 
Japanese artists long before they became 
famous in Shakespearian recitations in this 
country, and perhaps before Shakespeare was 
born. On the walls of a great tea etorein New 
York city, which has branches in Hong Kong 
and Shanghai, hang a series of Japanese 
pictures illustrating the seven picturesque 

eriods of man’s existence. ‘The material used 
is matting, not canvas, and great ingenuity 
is displayed in the execution of the tableaux. 
The infant, of course, figures in the first 
picture. The next shows the boy admitted to 
& university. In the third he stands up for 
betrothal. In the fourth he is a soldier. In 
the fifth, much older, he is a mandarin. In 
the sixth heisa dotard, dying, In the seventh 





substituted for the fruit, 





he ig a wraith wafted away in the wind. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. L,—Wells is the smallest city in England. 
eee is a legal tender only to the value of 


: K. B.—The Marquis of Lorne was born on August 6, 
845. 


Harrny.—A deed of gift must be prepared by a 
lawyer. 

T. B. 8.—The ailver-plate duty, 1s, 64. an ounce, has 
been abolished. 


Netire —A receipt “on account” must be stamped if 
It is for £2 or upwards. 

C. 0. C.—There are 3,566,480 letters in the Bible, and 
3,912,851 acres in Yorkshire. 

Rex.—If you mer hy! atm of any kind you mnst 
have a ten-shilling gun license. 

Mrs. Surrn.—The Married Women’s Property Act 
came into force on January 1, 1883. 

Dotty.—F. G. Manning and his wife were executed 
at Horsemonger-lane gaol on November 18, 1849. 

Aw Inquirer.—Proceedings can be taken at any time 
within twelve months of his return to England. 

Marntns.—A gery th may be detained for rent, 
and also for board ; but not for money borrowed. 

Jzan.—A stepfather is in no respect Hable for a 
stepchild after he or she has attained the age of sixteen. 

Witt.—H.M.8. Captain foundered off Cape Finisterre 
on the night of 7th September, 1870; 472 lives lost, 18 
o 


Iron anchors were first used by the Greeks. 
ae ey ee pt ped Ap 


Hawnan.—The only public record available for the 
date of birth or baptism as far back as 1822 is the parish 


A Scorcn Lass.—The legal age at which persons may 
get — without the consent of their parents is 


Sian 2ehee 
feminine ae for 

an ye amy is no reason why eB —_——_ Fs 
should not SS their own ground by moo: t 
they think fit to do so. . 

A og one mark . ae about a 
shilling. .50 stands for one mark fifty pfennings, 
or one-and-a-half marks. 


one ae AY 
of Se Duke of Wellington. Tt 
Himodtasely adjoins Hyde-park. 
Anxious Most lseiy yours will a 23 young 
yours Zo & eo A 
of medicine is sometimes effectual 


Awxiovs Mornurr.—1. If Tate bees nee 
neither wife nor children, his property would go to th 
father. 2 It is simply a Christian name. 

Souprer Lap.—The 42ad had fourteen “honours,” but 
the mere number of ‘‘ honours” on the flag gtves no real 
indication of the service a regiment has seen. 


Icwornamus.—It was at Balaclava the Scots Greys 
anes right yey a dense body of Russian cavalry, 
lormed behind them and came through again. 


Corna.—Oysters, raw and fresh, are said to be digested 
4n about three hours ; but the rapidity with which any 
article is digested varies with the amount taken. 

Farprrica.—The Prince of Wales, as the eldest son of 

mother, who sits on 4 bag =) Britain as the 
Sears Coma SS eir to the crown of Scot- 


not, to our know , any 
Ronald enstgt Ronaldine, like 


Jzmmy.—If you know the State the = Ry 
be able to advise you, but the hat States 
is an country, and no paper circulates over 
every part of it. 


Jennie AvENvUE.—1. We never aiougs to geen such 
Many ladies write masculine and vice 
2. Apply to a hairdresser. 8. Pluck them out as 

they grow. 4. Hamlet. 

— Harp. —If you are sure your contribution is 

to be accepted by the editor to whom tt is eddremed, 
your Ms. is write in pencil if you prefer that ; but if 
a fo go about till it finds « purchaser ft had 


posed there was direct communication 

A, and by reason of that belief it became 
pe brides to ppee Se wena 

py on that finger. And the custom ha’ ' once 

established, it oy continued to the present 


d 





ALExaNnDRINA.—Alice and Alexandrina are as un- 
mistakably distinct as Rachel and Robina. The first 
is a feminine name; the second is merely a feminine 
modification of a masculine name. 


Lavinia.—“ Sand” was Amantine Lucille 
—— Dupin Dudevant. She married Casimir Dude- 
t, from whom she was 


, their tempers, 
habits, and tastes not fhesene 


ot! 8. (Antrim) iff fate the ethesineates to judge in 
hat class the child shall work. Nothing could be more 
footiah than to push a child forward to work with those 
who are more advanced, and to leave the elementary 
work unmastered. 


Awxiovs to Kwow.—A mixed diet is con- 
sidered the best for adults as well asc —— 
meat and vegetables are healthfal, though it ts the 


prevailing that too much meat is eaten by all 
persons, > ~~] to age. 

Distressep Wire.—It was a pity that you and your 
husband had a quarrel within a month after marriage. 
It would have been better to pospone it to the fifth 
week. However, now that it i all over, it is not worth 
while to remember it. You wi soon get used to such 
things. 

Mapcapr.—The drum {s said to have been introduced 
into Europe by the Saracens and Moors, by whom it 
was called the tumber, — the > ene tambor and 
the French tambour. for 

music in the ‘ret of “eect 
century. 

Vrera.—Pat the gloves on your hands and wash 
thoroughly in a lather of fine soap and water, strain, 
and hang up to dry, palling them into shape ss the 
ae. You : it necessay afterwards 
to dip them in strong coffee. There are more elaborate 
processes, but this is really as good as any of these. 


BETTER THAN BEST. 


Waar can we say of her? What can we do for her? 
Woman, the conqueror! Woman, the king! 
Why should we kneel in submission and sue for her? 
"Tis of her victory manhood must sing ! 
ualto man! She has risen superior ! 
ter of Pallas Athene ! 


and muscle, twas woman secured for us 
Better than best | 


Has she not given us love for our covering ? 
Love for our shelter and love for our star? 
comf that 


Calm in her confidence ! 
soared to the blue! 


ty, 
to do? 
eep science and art with her, 
aiipks nell Sebuntie bo the test, 
t love her the more, and not part with her, 
Better than bes' 


Proud of her purity ! 
her wings to 


Seto sty vt Satna Sarees & 
presen a when a su uent vi comes 
shall take his leave first, unless he be ly 
requested to stay by the lady herself, or is in some way 
by her given to understand that she wishes him to 


F. Exvprer.—It seems to us you would 

tic advantages you desire, with greater 
of falling into a new occupation, by going to 
California, selecting an island town, however, rather 
<< on the coast if you are, as we suppose, weak- 
ches 


INTERESTED.—Dr. Koch has certainly been assisted in 
arriving at his conclusion that consumption is cura’ 
by experiments on It animals. 
usually selected for such experiments, as rr is more 
than other animals subject to the diseases which afflict 
humanity. 

Lost Witi1e.—It is not probable that anybody but a 
Canadian lawyer can give you the legal information 
which you desire. You should ascertain name of 

trustworshy lawyer living in the vicinity of your 
ceased relative’s former residence, and intrust the 
case to him. 

- B. way - — = ey (Lord gy is 

at present in the of Lords. When he is a 


i 


all the 


withi: 

one os sitting with the members, nor is he at liberty 

speak 

Lap or THe East.—There is Sp endh ethos on teh of 
Prime Minister, and the position has attached 
toft. Itis usual for the Prime M 
office of First Lord of the Treasury, for which the salary 
is £5,000; but there is no fixed rule.on the subject, and 
he may assume any other office, 





only by the 


representa 

receive iar oh must obtain a properly drawn 
authori! m the depositors, wering 
on their behalf, _ = 

Frorizet.—Good breeding — which is 
es See ry the 
of refined ness — is social 
whereby \peraons af inferior prt iy and of no ex. 
jae pey — society are made for the time being to 


252009 to Chili in a sailing vessel 
from the Clyde, Mersey, or Thames, the voyage would 
occupy ee ae and should you decide 
upon the fora, alton — —_ 
perhaps ope oh though we do n 
emigrants 

Miss et —The stain isa difficult one to re- 
move. Damp it and rab cream of tartar upon the place, 
wor! it into the texture of the cloth and 
out wi! eater ein Stason for a time ; if 
fails, wash the part in water containing a 
quantity of liquor ammonia. 

Qurxnte.—Solitaire is simply the French 
single, and a solitaire diamond is a 
large or small size set by itself. But it sounds 
SS Se ee of a solitaire that vast 
numbers of people have come to think it meant some- 
a 7" 


i 


v E 


term 
single diamond 


Noran.—** 0 " is stated by some authorities to 
be derived from ee oregano, ** wild oram,” 
which al 
sour” ieans “maddy "the ved that C) 
noted for exceedingly mu curren’ certain 
seasons of the year. * eans ‘‘ cloudy 
water, or sky-tinted water. the 
** great, or long, river.” 

Amy.—The use of the side-saddle for women horse- 
back riders is traced to the time of Anne of Bohemia, 

dest daughter of the Emperor of Germany, who 
married Richard II. of England. Previous to this date, 
all English women bestrode their horses in manly 
fashion, but on account of a deformity, th 


i 


Deater.—Artificial eyes are supplied to all the world 
inhabitants of ae vetonse oe < rod fi thee 
some are 

ait at a tables cach with 
a gas jet in front of him, and the eyes are blown from 
Fd ony into shape by hand. The colours 
are traced in with small needles, no set rale being 


| 
if 
! 
i! 


a 
ener 
ie 
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butter, 1 oz of flour, 1 


some , Salt, and cayenne, a little nu Pat 
the bu’ and flour intoa pan and mix sua tds 
then add two of the liquor {in the 
tin of oysters. Stir till it Then put in the oysters 
py Age ny Fl ee Fang - : 
it heat up. Then turn it out on a dish, a 
bread crumbs on the top and a few bits of ’ 


wn nicely before the fire. 


gy tener tn rabbit keepers are 
their pets by neglect. Thee, et ‘toed thie 
much, and subsequently very frregularly, or scarcely at 
all. Two kinds of food are needed by rabbits; 
food, such as oats, ehest, a1 and buckwheat, with bran 
and ‘ary clover, and soft vegetable food, such as the tops 
parsley, and fine grass, 
y should have more =, 
en tetey 8 food. To young rabbits only a very li 
jaloy should be given. 
Marp.—It is no simple matter to state in terms at 
all what forces are directly connected with the 
uction of Lt and happy old age. More cortataly 
involved in process than mere strength of 
——-. Health ——— p fentmens, ot 
ve, and regular ha - m uable 
sea ware colon lat nk or 
mit necessary to e 
of worn tissues, is not only a harmless, but a conducive 
ciroumstan: 


st 


& 


a 
rea) a resi 
L its : influence n lopment at 


is allowed and fostered, while the iostithes © 
ty for self-indulgence are constantly acting in 82 
opposite direction. 
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January, 1891. Py ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon Reaper. 


—pR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


| is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 











acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
i u Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr, J. Collis Browne's Unlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place ine+ Ty Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spa..os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
slo from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couzts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


4W WINTER DRESS FABRICS. TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 


THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, Used by Doctors 
59 & 60, High Street, Birmingham. 


KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors. 
The Largest and Best Selection of DRESS FABRICS in the Kingdom. 
Buery Lady who requires Dresses, either Silk, Woollen, or any other texture, should write for 


Patterns. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. a 
ladies can have Patterns of Silks, Satins, Dresses, Mourning and Black Materials, | “@ 
Mantle and Ulster Cloths, Plushes, Velvets, Sealettes, Calicoes, Sheetings, Linens, &c. &c.; 
ad Gentlemen can have Patterns of Tweed Suitirgs, Trouserings, Serges, Coatings, 
Sdenle wt —— = ee ee pe —_ post free at the Stores’ usual 9 
ices. e most complete ranges to select from in the kingdum. M4 
The Stores’ Fashion Catalogue sent Post Free to any part of the Globe. Or I nfe ants Preservative, 
Ty and ares made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or Notes can be 


Gihanlupwanlscarsage paid to any Part of Bagiand, Secuand, and Wales aad Cor Dubin, and | 18 the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Telegraphic Address—“ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” | Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Bvery Lady should send for the following Lot, and test its extraordinary value. Any Goods sent out | Prevents CONVULSIONS. 


tot as advertised can be returned, and money will be refunded. 

lot4—8 Marvellous Winter Dresses for 21¢.—12 yards good quality heavy Habit Cloth, in all colours From Dr. ANDREW WiLson, F.R.S., &c.—‘“‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
- c N, . oy atid 

no Nursery should be without it.” 5 


or black; 12 yards superior check or stripe Costume Suiting, in all the leading colours, for autumn and 
1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 























in their own 


Families. 











winter; 7 yards beautifn) double width Scotch Flake Suiting in all colours—this will make a very hand- 
roger rag costume for either autumn or winter wear. These 3 beautiful dresses sent carriage paid 
e \. 
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COMFORT 3 Hompson’s EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


NEW BY STEAMER. 
FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 


FOR THE WEARY FR ENCH CORN Laundresses, Cooks, &¢., of good character, between 17 and 35 years of age (on 


payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to depét in London), all of whom are in 


great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 

FE I « PLASTER and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 
and, on arrival, passengers are received into the government depét free of cost. 

Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses, 

Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, seamstresses, &c., and to labourers whose labour is connected with the land, 


and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed TOE-JOINTS. It is | such as ploughmen, gardeners, — and — RE 
‘ . rae * : : 
thin as silk, and comfortable to the foot. NO*PAIN. Packets, inay seapeanl on anata rs it ta a hati s, and all other information 


Is. each ; by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSL AND 
b 
M. E. THOMPSON, Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


All persons who pay their own passages to the Colony should ly fi 
CENTRAL HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. LAND ORDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and particulate io be 





17 obtained from the Shipping Firms booking the passengers, or from the Agent- 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. General for Queensland. Warrants will not be issued to persons. applying wd 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. they have left 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
® 
* ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
‘ Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


, | Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
‘ twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BEECHAM’S PILLS : inn 
' WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
z For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
a PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 


according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 


5 of all ages to sound and robust health. ; 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
' act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 


important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 


J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
’ of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
5 classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM s DILLS is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
; world. 
. Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
P BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
SODEN PASTILLES EETHAMS 
—- eS 
Unique Preventive and Remedy against 
SODEN oa 
and for all affections of the Cu mb 
COUGHS, COLDS, THROAT, STANDARD & Cul er 
SORE THROATS, fii iacg-ue CHEST, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. and LUNGS. 


is invaluable at all seasons of the year for keeping the 

ar snot tdeeanindl POLISH Smooth, and White. Entirely removes and prevents 
Recommended by the greates edica all Roughness, Redness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., 
Authorities, including Sir MORELL 9 ‘Sioa ~~ | _ and Preserves the Skin from the effects of exposure 

















LADIES ALL USE 
























Skin Soft and Blooming. Soon renders the Skin Soft, 


MACKENZIE. | to Frost, Cold Winds, or Hard Water, more effectually 
**They are Nature's Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of | For Boots & Shoes. than any other preparation. 
the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, October 10, 1889. | nner 4a Ladies are particularly cautioned to be sure to ask 
Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. May be had of all Boot for ~ BRETEA Ss . Giyesrine and Laer peony 4 
‘ ‘ - : , wonderful success this article h: ttai iu 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1jd., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of makers, many unprinetpled persons to pus up preparations which 
they call ‘Glycerine and Cucumber,” but which in 
THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COM PANY, WHOLESALE: reality contain no cucumber at all, and are often 
LIMITED, poisonous compounds of lead and other minerals. 


l Ww RS IF § E C “ BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine. Bottles, rs., and 2s. 6d., of all 
’ 0 H a owe Chemists and Perfumers. Either size free for i. extra by the Sole 


Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — 
: iP P , 9 ' . Everywhere. 


RADE MARK 52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 


(BREAKFAST) g 2s. 6d. : 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 








GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. Tyee Mees Conga 


Debility, &c. 
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SALT REGAL 











——— 

“JI have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY § ° we. 18 
and yet so ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” ous DO 
{ Past President of the Society of Public Analysts ; Editor of the ‘ Analyst 2” 4 eo 


JOHN M U TE R, F.R. S. E . of “ Manuals of Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica, 


A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, 
rrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. : 
P Prevents one relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities. : 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating exhg 
i it * . . 
wee Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains g 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. 
Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other, It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Anal 
accompany each bottle. Bottles 2. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procarable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, gat; 
REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


WHELPTON'’S! 


mic 

Xx, WHELPTON’S PILLS, . 

The best remedy THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE 
or Burns, Sealds, Ulcers, Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordir 

and all Skin Diseases. 


= properties a gained Oe eae Reputation, 
ecommended for Disorders of the He 

WHELPTON’S Iw 

HEALING OINTMENT. Tr 


Chest, Bowels, Liver, an 
= Kidneys. 
74d., 1s. 1fd., and 2s, 94., of all Chemists. INT Tr 
SE ie38. G- WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD'S = HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT) | 


Used by Doctors | THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 

















in their own . 
THRE PiL.s 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Families. 





Or Infants’ Preservative, 


Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 
Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
Prevents CONYULSIONS. 


From Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S., &c.—‘‘ It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
no Nursery should be without it.” 


1s. 14d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle has enormously increased 








Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and4, 
or by letter. 


TOBACCONISTS | | 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 



































owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons | to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS: Mas G 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, | DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. | waiting 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. windy, an 
——— ourn oO 
Mark your Wardrobe. What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin il w 
; pe - and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by SIMPLICITY ttered 
WALTON’S FLORA NIGRA WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA Electro-plating and Gilding at om. f 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine | tea-on 
JET y so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest ms i Griffit 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated << to be wo: 
: % -_ . c ° Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &¢., sw 
For Writing, war “tae = Iie, KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, all disfigure. alieaiten, Lempa, mech Urn Taps, Trin- Protigds, | 
apa Freckles, Sunburn, Rudness, Rough- ments and imper- | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post then dow 
Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also “The 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Black dental on the Face and Neck, and WALTON’S AURINE, uy hope 
rood Stamp, steel Pen, of Monell Plate. It | pots, and ~ ‘ superior toCold Cream, Lip Salveor] 4 sctution of Gold for Re-glding Chal wo wade, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid = Bhe pron 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be When ladies wish to change Silver big con} Bend O 
chemicals now so much in use. freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or into gt ot — a —_ ion for) Boon, P 
oo erice Is. to 21s. each. Post free for 13 excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive cones. Te ra) her, 8h 
Etampe. : ; and he of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found Soup BY CUEMISTS AND IRONMONGERS. and I e 
Soup BY ALL CHEMISTS, Stationers, &c, a great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. an 


Post free for 80 Stamps.] Sold by all Cnemists and Perfumers. 





T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 





